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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE JUNGLE AND THE CAPITAL. 


As usual, Ida arranged chairs for the eve- 
ning reading; as usual, Katie brought out 
her sewing, and Walter placed an atlas in 
the chair next her, and took the next to that 
himself ; and Charlie took his usual place on 
the sofa, with his arm resting upon Clarence’s 
lap, while Mrs. Bancroft continued her story. 

“If you had traversed the jungles about 
Tavoy in the dry season of 1831, you might 
very possibly have met, emerging from some 
ruinous zayat, or coming up dripping from 
the fording of a stream, or perhaps, weary 
with travel over untrodden roads and bridge- 
less rivers, stopping with her company of 
Karen followers to dine in some wayside 
shed, a lady as refined and delicate as any 
who to-day are reclining on American sofas, 
consecrating their lives to headache and dys- 
pepsia. It was Mrs. Boardman. In this 
way she kept up her acquaintance with the 
Karens of the wilderness. 

During the rainy season she was not less 
busy in the city, instructing the women, di- 
recting the assistants, and superintending 
schools. A few months later, you might 
have found Mr. Mason in the same city, 
preaching Christ to the priests and worship- 
pers of its thousand pagodas, and, after the 
rains crossing and recrossing the same jun- 
gles. Let us follow and see him at his work. 
Here are some women, cooking under the 
trees. 


‘Where do you expect to go after death?” 
he asks one of them. 

‘O, I shall be put into the ground yonder.’ 

‘Where will your soul go? 

‘IT am a woman, and know nothing about 
that.’ 


The answer is given with an idiotic smile, 
but the missionary talks to the group and 
they seem interested. ; 

Here are some Karens, coming into town 
with elephants’ teeth. 

_ ‘Well, what god do you worship?” Mr. Ma- 
son asks their leader. 

‘None, sir,’ he answers. 

‘You are afraid of the demons, are you 

“not?” 

‘No,’ laughs the man. 

‘Can you read ?” 

‘A little.’ 

‘Have you seen the books concerning the 
true God 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘What do you think of the doctrine they 
contain 

‘I think it is very good.’ 

‘Then you must receive it, and live accord- 
ingly.’ 

‘Very true.’ But the man shows no dispo- 
sition to act upon his admission. 

Night comes, and the missionary lies down 
to sleep in the open air, close by a large 
house that might easily receive him, if its in- 
mates were willing. 

He reaches Thabu village; there are three 
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houses of Christians here, and eight or nine 
apply for baptism. 

‘What sins have you committed?’ he asks 
of one. 

‘I have worshipped the earth, fire, demons, 
pagodas, images, and have sinned with every 
member of my body.’ 

‘That’s enough,’ interrupts Ko Thahbyu. 

The examination goes on. This woman 
and five others are accepted and baptized; 
two or three are rejected ; the Lord’s Supper 
is celebrated, a marriage solemnized, and 
the missionary passes on to That creek, a vil- 
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lage mainly Christian. An old woman tot- 
ters out to meet him. She is one of those 
whom he baptized by the bedside of the dy- 
ing Boardman. 

‘I think of God continually,’ she says, ‘and 
of dwelling in His presence forever.’ 

‘Do you have no quarrelling or scolding 
among you now?’ he asks. 

‘No,’ 

‘No, sir,’ answers the headman, a notori- 
ous drunkard. ‘There is no trouble with 


those who have been baptized.’ 
And now he comes to Mata, the City of 


MAP OF MATA, 
AND THE 


SURROUNDING COUNTRY, 


Drawn by Rev. Francis Mason. 


Love. Here are two hundred Christians, 
gathered into a village of theirown. They 
hold meetings, and every convert is ready to 
speak or pray. They send out missionary 
companies into the jungle, and give their 
money to print tracts. The women spin and 
weave, and wash the garments which were 
never washed before. The men have goats 
and cattle, ploughs and oil-mills. The chil- 
dren are trained to be Christians, — those, 
whose parents were drunkards, growing up 
without even knowing the sight of liquor. 
The ground under their houses is swept, the 
vermin that once burrowedthere, and the Nats 
that filled the spiritual atmosphere, have fled 
together. Instead of sacrifices to demons, 
from almost every house ascend prayer and 


praise to God. Daily at sunrise the people 
meet at the zayat for worship. ‘The town of 
Mata, amid the solitudes of the great moun- 
tains of Tavoy,’ writes Dr. Malcom, ‘exhibits 
facts which, if they were all the effects our 
mission could boast, are sufficient to assure 
the most incredulous of the blessedness of 
our enterprise.’ 

In 1834, Mrs. Boardman left Tavoy for 
Maulmain, the wife of Dr. Judson. In the 
same year Miss Cummings, who, before she 
knew the language, had gone to Chummerah, 
alone, with the Burman teachers, and there, 
with the native assistants, had carried on the 
station for two years, left it, sick with the 
jungle fever, to find a grave in Maulmain. 

In the first days of 1835, the Masons wel- 
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comed the Wades back, to share their labors ; 
and here, after a dozen years of monotonous 
variety, we find them still Let us glance at 
them a few times during those twelve years. 

It is evening. They have travelled all 
day through jungles which no horse could 
penetrate, sometimes climbing steep cliffs, 
sometimes walking on the very edge of prec- 
ipices two or three hundred feet high, till, 
thoroughly tired, they reach the Christian 
village of Quagthah. The disciples flock out 
and offer their houses; butthe night is damp, 
the houses crowded, and the missionaries 
will not allow them to endanger their wo- 
men and little ones, They spread comfort- 
ers and lie upon the ground; but the Chris- 
tian Karens come out and lie down around 
them, that, ‘should the tigers come in the 
night, they may take them and not the mis- 
sionaries.” 

They reach Mata, and Mrs. Wade remains 
there, while the men go on a long journey in- 
to the jungle. Saturday comes, and the dis- 
ciples cluster around her. 

‘Will not the mama preach to us tomor- 
row ?” 

‘God has not appointed women to preach,’ 
she answers; ‘but we will sit down together 
as brothers and sisters, aud I will read and 
explain some of the words of our Saviour.’ 

She ‘read and explained’ to a congrega- 
tion of one hundred and fifty. Through the 
week, she ministered to a score of sick and 
dying, singing as she went, 


‘O that the Lord would count me meet 
To wash His dear disciples’ feet.’ 


It was well she appreciated the privilege, 
for the feet of Christian Karens even are not 
always clean; and, if they were, it was not 
pleasant, in visiting some sick disciple, to find 
his friends in the room broiling a snake, or 
cooking a dish of black ants for dinner. 

The next Sunday there were one hundred 
and sixty at worship; many were inquirers, 
recent converts; and when, at the end of 
six weeks Mr. Wade aguin joined her, twen- 
ty-five were ready for baptism. 

Later, we find Mr. Wade and Mr. Mason 
with their followers at Tamler. Several of 
the people had died of dysentery, and the 
rest, for miles around, were panic-stricken 
and determined to run away. In one house 
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lay a man and child, sick with the disease, a 
wife with a little babe, and a child dead, and 
none to bury it. 

‘Can you not go and bury it?? Mr. Mason 
asked the Christian Karens, 

They hesitated. ‘We dre afraid. The 
disease is certainly infectious,’ they answer- 
ed. 

‘Then I will go,’ said Mr. Mason. 

Their courage quickened by this, the dis- 
ciples went with him, and together, after 
fighting their way through the bushes in the 
dark for two or three miles, over ground 
where a man had been devoured by a tiger in 
broad daylight not long before, they reached 
the place, dug a grave, and gave the child 
Christian burial. Deeply moved by such 
strange kindness, the parents promised to be- 
come Christians. The next year Mr. Mason 
found to his surprise that the promise had 
been kept. 

Time brought new work and new workers. 
Sau Quala, the boy who was converted un- 
der Ko Thahbyu’s first sermon, has become 
an active evangelist; Mata has nearly doub- 
led in size; and in scores of places, the jun- 
gle is lighted by the tiny tapers of Christian 
churches. ‘The Bennetts have come from 
Rangoon, and Miss Gardner is here as a Ka- 
ren school teacher. Some of the converts 
have fallen into sin. Every time the mis- 
sionaries go out among the churches, there 
are candidates for discipline as well as for 
baptism. Here are some that have fallen in- 
to intemperance; others that have worship- 
ped the Nats; another that has ‘used cursing 
language to her dog;’ another who said to 
her child, ‘May the tigers eat you.’ Twenty 
have been absent from Sabbath worship, 
some only for one Sabbath, however. One 
has been guilty of foolish talking, three of 
calumny. So read the records of the Mata 
church, as kept by the Karen clerk and re- 
ported to the missionaries, One cannot help 
thinking how some American church records 
would read, if kept as carefully. 


All these cases the missionary must attend 


to. Then sickness visits the flock, and his 
wife is nurse, physician, everything. With 
her own hands she washes the leprous sores, 
or prepares cooling draughts for the husband, 
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while his wife stands speechless and trem- 
bling. 
fevered child from its helpless mother, and 
nurses it alone; forthe Karens know nothing 
of medicine or nursing, except through 
charms. The fever heightens, and then 
comes the agonizing question, 

‘May I not make one offering to the Nats ?” 

‘No.’ It is a hard word, even for the teach- 
er to speak with those pitiful eyes looking 
into her own, pleading for leave to do the 
one only thing the mother knows how to do, 
to save her child. 

The hours pass by,—hours in which the 
missionary struggles hand to hand with 
death, and the mother with all the powers of 
temptation. The child grows worse. 

‘Only once, would it be wrong?’ pleads 
the mother. 

‘The Nats cannot help you, but God can,’ 
answers the missionary. 

The mother cannot disbelieve in the Nats. 
Has she not seen them, heard them, made of- 
. ferings to them, and been helped by them? 
Have not her neighbors talked with them? 
Are they not even now tormenting her child? 
The Nats may be wicked, but surely there 
are Nats, and not to offer to them is to 
sacrifice her child. Will God require it? 
But the mother obeys. A few more busy, 
anxious hours, and morning shows the fever 
gone from the child, and, better still, the ter- 
ror of the Nats gone from the mother’s heart 
forever; for her God has shown Himself 
stronger than they. But many another Ka- 
ren mother, who has bravely stood all other 
tests, facing alone this terrible temptation, 
has fallen before it. 

One glance more. It is the autumn of 
1846. Mrs. Mason is slowly fading away. 
‘I thought it likely I should wear out in this 
way,’ she says, ‘and therefore had clothes 
made for you and the children, but none for 
myself. Tell the native Christians that I 
loved them to the end. Tell them to strive 
to get to heaven. Tell them to lay hold on 
eternal life.’ Her life had been spent for 
them; some of them she had led to Christ, 
and to them her last moments were given. 
A few weeks later, her husband was again 
in the jungle at work for them. 

Now let us look at Rangoon. I think Dr. 
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Judson must have appreciated the place as 4 
training school for missionaries; for nearly 
every new one was for a longer or shorter 
time stationed there. It was the hardest of 
fields. ‘To geta new convert,’ Dr. Judson 
writes in 1831, ‘is like pulling the eye-teeth 
out of a live tiger.’ Yet when Mr. Webb 
came in 1834, he baptized thirty-one Karens, 
and there were many more applicants. 

In 1835, there came a general persecution. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard were the only mission- 
aries there, and almost wholly ignorant of 
the language, when one mogning Ko San- 
Lone, one of the native pastors, came in with 
the news that a petty officer had sent for 
him. 

‘What shall I do?” 

‘You had better go with him, and Moung 
Shway Thah shall go with you.’ 

Soon Moung Shway Thah came back, with 
the news that Ko San-Lone was confined for 
examination. In the afternoon Mr. Howard 
went himself to the Woongyee, with an 
English interpreter. 

‘Ah, this is the American teacher. 
does he want?’ 

‘One of the rulers has confined one of my 
men, and I have come to see about it.’ 

‘What has he shut him up for?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘I think he gives writings the ruler does not 
like,’ said the Woongyee, and, turning to the 
interpreter, ‘Tell him to let him go.’ 

When the mob heard the’ message, they 
rushed in a mass to the Woongyee’s house, 
and brought all manner of false charges 
against Ko San-Lone, until at last he was 
given over to their mercies. For weeks he 
lay in prison, loaded with torturing chains, 
often beaten, and threatened with death if he 
continued his refusal to worship Gaudama. 
Daily, as the native Christians walked the 
streets, they heard the question, ‘When is 
that Christian going to be executed?’ But 
he remained firm and happy in his faith, and 
at last, by the payment of all he had and six- 
ty rupees from the missionaries, he was re- 
leased. 

Through all the region the Christian Karens 
were fined, often to an amount far more than 
all they had. None dared come to the mis- 
sion house. Mr. Howard could not even em- 
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enty-three. KoThahbyu had been preach- 
ing there, and these were mainly the result 
of his labors. Later, Mr. Abbott baptized 
thirty-seven in the same neighborhood. 

‘These public baptisms may bring on per- 
secution,’ he suggested. 

‘If they persecute, lect them persecute,’ 
was the answer. 

At first the persecutions were slight, with 
long intervals of quiet. At one time, the 
missionaries who had left Rangoon were 
even invited back by the viceroy, that, see- 
ing taem at work, the people might feel sure 
there was no prospect of war. But the mild 
viceroy was soon deposed, a sterner took his 
place, and the Karen Christians were hunted 
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as their fellow citizens, the tigers, had never 
been. They were fined, imprisoned, beaten, 
killed. Many fled across the mountain to 
Arracan, where Mr. Abbott was now station- 
ed; many perished on the way there. All 
communication with the foreigners was for- 
bidden, so that a missionary to the Burmans 
might as well be in Boston as in Rangoon, 
And so, very reluctantly, the mission was 
given up to the native assistants. Mr. Vinton 
visited it in 1842, and found the church still 
firm, and rejoiced that they could now dis- 
prove the taunt of their enemies, that ‘the 
foreigners had taught them a false religion 
and then abandoned them.’ But nothing 
could be gained by remaining. 
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MAULMAIN MEETING HOUSE. 


While learning the language, Mr. Kincaid 
took charge of a little European church start- 
ed among the soldiers at Maulmain, and nine- 
ty-five were added toits numbers. In 1832, 
he left it to take his turnin Rangoon. A year 
later he was sailing, with Mrs. Kincaid, her 
sister, KoSan-Lone, and several other Bur- 


mans up-the Irrawadi to Ava; not like Jud- 
son and Colman, twelve years before, obliged 
to content himself with silently apostrophiz- 
ing its Gaudamas and ruined temples, while 
their votaries had no hint that the gospel 
messengers were passing by. 


The Gaudamas were there still. In one 
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place a host of them frowned down upon him 
from niches cut in solid rock, ii. a cliff that 
rose one hundred and fifty feet perpendicu- 
larly from the river. He stopped, climbed 
one hundred and thirty-four rough steps cut 
in the rock, to make their acquaintance, found 
them double life-size, and furnished at im- 
mense labor each with a room hewn out 
large enough to accommodate six or eight 
people; and then came down, for the path 
was too steep and dangerous to allow him to 
reach the top. But the people were much 
more accessible than their gods.” 

“Was it thanks to Bibles or British pow- 
der?” asked Clarence. 

“To the British powder, no doubt, that he 
could preach unmolested in all the three hun- 
dred villages between Rangoon and Ava; but 
it was not British powder that had scattered 
tracts, and whispered fragments of the gos- 
pel message in advance of him in regions no 
missionary had ever trodden, or that kindled 
a longing for it in scores of hearts of those 
who heard now for the first time. 

At one time, as he preached, a woman 
cried out, ‘This God is the true God. This 
doctrine is the Divine communication; and 
afterwards she told him that as soon as she 
heard, the truth shined upon her mind, and 
she saw she had been worshipping what was 

~no god. Many others owned less openly 
that the missionaries’ words were true. 

Once, as he was busy giving tracts to the 
crowd that lined the shore, a young man 
came with the request, ‘Will you please give 
me St. John’s History of Christ and the Acts 
of the Apostles ?” 

The books were given, with four tracts, 
and the young man disappeared ; but at dark 
he came again. 

‘There is a man besides me in the city who 
believes in Jesus Christ, and he wants to see 
the teacher and get books, but he thinks 
the boat is away and has sent me to 
search.’ 

Following him, Mr. Kincaid found a ven- 
erable-man, who, with only St. John and 
the Acts to teach him, had for two years been 
leading a Christian life. The young man 
had heard Dr. Judson preach in Prome, and 
received from him the books which he had 
read to his friend. Now, both were open 
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disciples. Mr. Kincaid spent with them an 
evening never to be forgotten. 

When settled in Ava, he found a congre- 
gation of seven or eight hundred frequently, 
clustering about the zayat where he preached, 
while visitors crowded his verandah. 

One day he sent out Ko Shun and Ko San 
Lone to occupy a large zayat in another part 
ofthe city. Arrived there, they found Moung 
Kay, a popular young Buddhist preacher, 
discussing and explaining his sacred books 
to the people. They listened respectfully till 
he paused. 

‘Have you heard that there is a God eter- 
nal, who is not, and never was subject to any 
of the infirmities of men?’ they asked him. 

‘No.’ 

‘There is such a God, and His sacred word 
is in Burmah.’ 

They read to him the catechism and part 
of the ‘View.’ 

‘Will you give me a book »” 

The book was given. He read incessantly 
till he had finished the New Testament and 
all the tracts. On the fifth day, he threw 
away his beads and forsook the pagodas. 
Soon, he became a frequent visitor at the 
verandah. 

‘How shall I know that I have a new heart?” 
he asked at one time. 

‘When you love Christ, His word and His 
people; when you’ love holiness and hate 
idolatry and all sin, you may know that you 
have a new heart.’ 

There was a long pause, and then the 
young preacher said, ‘I think I have a new 
heart. I see everything differently from 
what I formerly did. Everything is so new 
that I can hardly eat or sleep. 

A few days later, he asked to be baptized, 
but in the night. 

‘Are you afraid to advocate the cause of 
Christ?” 

‘No, but my family are afraid.’ 

So the first to be baptized was a woman, 
Mah May Oo. 

‘I know it is the true religion,’ she said, 
‘because it takes away my pride, and makes 
me feel like a little child.’ 

But the next Lord’s day, Moung Kay fol- 
lowed, and in the course of time a church of 
twenty-one was gathered. Still, every con- 
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vert was snatched like a bone from between 
the tiger’s jaws. The Burman officers 
coaxed, warned and threatened violence. 
Mr. Kincaid was compelled to live out of the 
city limits, and to stop giving tracts against 
Buddhism; but as long as he was not abso- 
lutely forbidden by the king to preach and 
give Testaments, he would not leave the 
capital. 

All manner of human specimens are found 


MARTABAU AND 

He was warned of danger from robbers, 
but for a hundred and fifty miles found them 
only in the imagination of his boatman, which 
abounded inthem. Two hundred miles from 
Ava he heard, for perhaps the hundredth 
time, the ery, ‘Teacher, therobbers! A boat 
fall of armed men was approaching. 

‘Show them the musket,’ he answered, and 
went on with his reading. 

‘Teacher, the robbers! This time there 
was more than one boat, and Mr. Kincaid 
himself pointed at them the Burman musket 
carried in the boat. They fled, and he turned 
to his book again. 

‘O teacher, teacher, the robbers, the rob- 
bers! This time five or six boats of armed 
and yelling robbers were close upon them. 
In a few moments the balls of thirty muskets 
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at Ava. Among others Dr. Kincaid met there 
some Shans of Assam, and formed a plan to 
pass north, over the Himalayas, to their 
country, at the same time exploring the re- 
gions between. Three hundred and fifty 
miles of sailing, tract giving and preaching 
brought him to Montauk, at the foot of the 
Himalayas. Neither the food nor the men 
for further exploration were to be had, and 
he headed his boat toward Ava. 


ROBBERS’ POINT. 
whizzed past his ears, struck the boat, or fell 
into the water. No one was hurt; but his 
men lay at the bottom of the boat, crying 
piteously with terror. A moment more, and 
seventy spears encircled his body, so that he 
could not move without touching their points. 
He offered them all that he had. They 
stripped him of his clothing, and went on 
shore to divide the booty and decide his fate. 
He could see, though he could not hear, the 
council that held his life in the balance. 
Soon one of his Burman boys came to him 

overwhelmed with tears, and told him the de- 
cision. He was to be beheaded at sundown. 
Alone, he struggled with himself and the hor- 
ror of such a death, and conquered, only to find 
the banditti moving away, to attack another 
village, leaving their prisoners unguarded. 
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Gladly they made their escape, and sailed 
safely through the night ; but daybreak found 
them in the midst of a still fiercer horde of 
banditti. Again he was stripped and bound, 
acircle was drawn around him on the sand, 
and he was told that he passed it at his peril. 
For six burning days and damp nights he lay 
upon the sand, almost without clothing. His 
boat was gone. His boatman and three of 
his four Burman boys had escaped. Between 
him and Ava lay more than a hundred robber- 
haunted miles, or else a still longer untrod- 
den mountain-waste. But he was resolved to 
escape. By the help of one of the robbers, 
a Cathay chief whom he had seen in Ava, he 
was freed from his bonds, and, after a week 
of constant peril, arrived in Ava, where he 
was welcomed as one alive from the dead. 

At Ava he found a new king on the throne, 
all teaching of the Christian religion abso- 
lutely forbidden, and grave mutterings of 
war with England. He left his band of twen- 
ty-one disciples and went to Rangoon, and 
soon after to Maulmain. 

In 1840, Mr. Kincaid joined the mission in 
Arracan. Here for five years the Comstocks 
had been laboring. Two years later, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall joined them, but died before 
their work began. In 1839, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stilson came, and now, in 1840, Mr. Kincaid 
and Mr. Abbottarrived. ‘There had yet been 
no conversions. Mr. Kineaid stationed him- 
self at Akyab, Mr. Abbott at Sandoway, where 
he could best oversee the Karens of Bassein, 
and hear from the region about Rangoon. 

At Akyab was a band of thirteen Chris- 
tians, most of them baptized by English mis- 
sionaries in Chittagong, twenty years before ; 
but left alone, as they had been, they remem- 
bered little of what they had been taught. 
They were gathered together, and soon three 
others were baptized. Many were interest- 
ed hearers. One rich man, who had begun 
to build a kyoung for the priests, and had 
spent sixteen hundred rupees upon it, stopped 
short, and dismissed his workmen till he 
could examine the new religion. Some even 
of the priests were openly inquirers. 

‘No one orders idols now,’ said an image- 
maker to Mr. Comstock. ‘I have not made 
one this year, nor the year’ before, and only 
two the year before that.’ 
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Everywhere were those hesitating between 
the two religions. In the villages, headless, 
armless gods and neglected worship-days 
told of the decline of Buddhism; and around 
on the hills were the Kemmees, the Khyens, 
the Kakhyens, races allied to the Karens, and, 
like them, without idols, and waiting for the 
missionaries to bring them the ‘white books’ 
and the knowledge of God. 

From the Kemmees there came one day a 
mountain chief, Chetza, with some of his fol- 
lowers. Mr. Kincaid talked with him. He 
listened with the usual native indifference ; 
but a few weeks later, theré came a letter, 
signed by him and thirteen minor chiefs, beg- 
ging for a missionary, offering to build dweil- 
ings and school-houses at his own expense, 
giving the names of two hundred and seven- 
ty-three who would be scholars. When the 
missionaries visited him and promised to try © 
to grant his request, he was delighted. 

‘Your decision gives me more joy than hun- 
dreds of gold and silver,’ he said, ‘They 
would soon be expended; but if we have 
the knowledge of God, I shall die in peace.’ 

‘Who went?’ asked Chatlie. 

‘Nobody.’ The missionaries already there 
had their hands full, and there were no new 
ones. There areno words to express the feel- 


ings of those on the ground, as they saw the 


tens ef thousands that might so easily be 
reached, with Buddhism, Popery and Infidelity 
stretching out eager hands to grasp them, and 
among them all only three Christian preach- 
ers. 


‘Must this promising harvest be forever 
lost? wrote Mr. Stilson. ‘Can not and will 
not the many Baptist Christians in America 
spare the crumbs which fall from their tables 
for the famishing, dying thousands of Arra- 
can ?? wrote Mr. Comstock. 

In 1843 Mrs. Kincaid’s health obliged Mr.. 
Kincaid to leave with her for America. He 
took with him two of Mrs. Comstock’s chil- 
dren. 


‘This I do for my Saviour,’ she said, as she 
looked upon them for the last time, and 
placed them in his hands. 

‘Remember, brother, six men for Arracan,’ 
was Mr. Comstock’s parting message. 

‘Were the Board asleep? What were they 
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thinking about, that they didn’t send the 
men there ?’ asked Katie. 

In the first number of the Magazine for 
1846, there is an article, made up mainly of 
figures and statistics, over which I shed more 
tears than I ever gave to a novel. In it 
the Committee of the Board stand, like Mr. 
Dustin in our New England histories, when 
with the Indians behind and his children be- 
fore, he had to decide which of the eight lit- 
tle ones he could save, and which must be 
given up to the enemy; you remember, 
Edith. 

“ ‘Now from those dear ones make thy choice. 

The group he wildly eyed, 
When, ‘father!’ burst from every voice, 
And, ‘child,’ his heart replied. 


** There’s one that now can share his toil, 
And one he meant for fame, 
And one that wears her mother’s smile, 
And one that bears her name. 


* And one will prattle on his knee, 
Or slumber on his breast ; 
And one whose joys of infancy 
Are still by smiles repressed.” 
Edith repeated the lines slowly; she had 
learned them to recite at school. 

So,” said Mrs. Bancroft, ‘‘the Committee 
compared the missions, counting the cost, the 
results, the prospects of each, to decide which 
should be abandoned. This one was abund- 
ant in conversions, that in inquirers. An- 
other was jess fruitful, but could they, in the 
face of the prayers of those who had died for 
it, abandon it? Besides, it had been estab- 
lished less years than passed in Burmah be- 
fore the first conversion, and the cost of 
abandoning the Burman and Karen mis- 
sions, they dared not compute. To another 
their faith had been pledged ; others were the 
only hope of Christianity in wide fields. But 
while they could not choose between the hun- 
gry souls, crying for help from across the 
water, close behind them pressed the ene- 
my, @ growing debt. The expenditures of the 
Society had exceeded its receipts by forty 
thousand dollars.” 

“And American church members called 
themselves Christians and allowed that?” 
.said Katie, her cheeks flushing with indigna- 
tion. 

‘‘What would you have given, if you had 
been there?” asked Walter. 
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“Everything. Thousands, if I had had it, 
How cov!d any Christian help it?” 

Walter smiled. 

**‘What do you mean!” 

‘‘From what I hear, I think the Board is in 
about the same fix to-day, and I suppose there 
are Khyens and Arracanese still living. [ 
believe I'll write to Boston, to know whether 
there isn’t some vacancy in the treasury that 
ten dollars would just fill.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself; 
Walter ;” exclaimed Charlie. ‘‘Katie’s been 
saving up that ten dollars for a year, to buy 
a pair of chromos for her room, and you 
know it.” 

“Do the heathen have chromos in their 
rooms, mother?” asked Edith. 

“Thank you, Walter,” Kate whispered, as 
She passed him and went up stairs. 


THE SECRET OF MISSIONARY SUCCESS. 


It is a fact full of encouragement to mis- 
sionaries, that they have not to evangelize 
the nations by their own might or power. 
If their success depended upon their personal 
efforts, they might well give up their work in 
despair. But their agency is simply to give 
the sign, while the power that accomplishes 
the work is of God. Moses could not by his 
own might divide the sea; but he could, in 
obedience to the Divine.command, stretch out 
his rod over it, and the power of God made a 
pathway through the deep. Moses was not 
able to cause the water to flow from the 
rock: but he could smite it with his rod, and 
God's power at once caused the cooling wa- 
ter to gush forth out of the flinty rock, to re- 
fresh man and beast. It was not in the skill 
or power of Moses to heal the bitten Israel- 
ites; but he could make a serpent of brass, 
raise it upon a pole, and point the dying 
around him to it, and the power of God 
came down and gave life to all who beheld. 
Joshua and those with him had no power to 
cause the walls of Jericho to fall down; but 
the blowing of their ram’s-horns accompa- 
nied by the presence and power of Jehovah, 
overthrew those strong fortifications and de- 
livered the city into their hands. In these 
instances the agency of man was simply to 
give the sign, and the power of God accom- 
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plished the work. In like manner missiona- 
ries have only to use the sign ordained of 
God, and ‘‘power from on high” comes 
down and produces the glorious results. That 
sign is to set forth Christ crucified,—to preach 
the gospel, which, though it is ‘‘foolishness” 
to the worldly wise, yet is ‘‘the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God ;” hence it is ef- 
fectual in accomplishing its object beyond all 
peradventure. M. J. K. 


THE EXCITEMENT IN CHINA. 
Letrer From Dr. Dean. 


The Excitement at Canton.—You may have 
heard from others of disturbances in and 
about Canton, affecting the interests of missions 
among the Chinese. We have just received 
letters from friends there, stating that in and 
around Canton, missionary operations are en- 
tirely suspended ;—the chapels closed, the schools 
dispersed, and the people in great fear. One of 
the oldest missionaries there states that he had 
never known anything like it, not even during 
the war, when the militia were gathered in from 
the surrounding country to prevent foreigners 
from entering the city. 


Mcasures against Christianity.—The pres- 
ent excitement seems to be the ripening of a 
cunningly devised, deeply laid, and well execu- 
ted plot, to excite the people against foreigners 
and the native Caristians. Some suppose the 
literati are the originators of the plot, since it is 
known that they are generally opposed to the 
spread of Christianity in their country. They 
recently had a meeting of the literati from two 
hundred surrounding villages, to discuss the 
means of checking the progress of Christianity in 
China. This has resulted in raising money by 
voluntary contributions, to support scholars in 
publicly reading and explaining to the people 
the books of Confucius, and in opening hospitals 
where the sick may be gratuitously treated by na- 
tive physicians, as they are now in missionary 
hospitals by foreigners, followed by a petition 
numerously signed and gravely presented to the 
viceroy, requesting that the preachers of Jesus’ 
doctrines, and the missionaries, might leave the 
country, as their services were no longer needed. 

The Triad Society.—That the literati in Chi- 
na have a hearty contempt for the doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, and an honest desire to see Christi- 
anity banished from the empire, there is no 
rou to doubt. Still there may be some good 
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reasons to give the credit of this present plot to 
the old Triad Society, a Masonic order, which 
has extended its roots into all parts of China and 
into Japan, Java, Singapore, Cochin China and 
Siam, and wherever her sons are found, and 
which had to do in originating the rebellion which 
spread over the country a few years ago, against 
the present Tartar dynasty. The Chinese have 
inherited a large share of human nature; and 
when they set themselves to an enterprise, if 
they cannot do it in one way, they will try anoth- 
er. It requires not a prophet’s ken, to conclude 
that the Chinese will either oust the Tartar pow- 
er, or crush the empire in the attempt. The 
gathering storm is growing blacker, and the thun- 
der of the cannon and the flash of musketry may 
come before we have aclear sky, in this region. 

The recent adjustment of grave difficulties and 
great questions between the United States and 
Great Britain in a peaceful and philosophical 
way gave us reason to hope for the approaching 
end of war; and between enlightened nations 
this may prove true; but in dealing with a proud, 
persistent, pagan people, other logic may be 
needful, however much we may lament its ne- 
cessity. 

Outrages on Mission Property.—The chapel 
and dwelling of the missionary at Shek Lung, 
was entirely destroyed, and a chapel in a neigh- 
boring village was partially destroyed by the Chi- 
nese. The mission family, aroused at midnight, 
fled 100 miles to Canton. Another mission chap- 
el at another station, had been threatened, but 
was still standing at our last dates. The persons 
of the missionaries are not in imminent peril, 
but the life of the native Christians may not be 
secure during this time of excitement. The in- 
terruption to our work may be fora time; but the 
working will be progress and the success sure to 
the cause of Christ Jesus, who is Lord of the na- 
tions as well as King in Zion. 

Protection of Missionaries.—The matter of 
greatest surprise in all this excitement is that 
among the representatives of our country there 
should be those who say that ‘‘the missionaries 
are the responsible parties in these disturbances, 
and the best thing to be done will be for them to 
go home and let the Chinese have peace, and go 
on obtaining salvation as they have done during 
these many years, and, anxious as our govern- 
ment is to maintain a peace policy with the Chi- 
nese, it will not be willing to protect missiona- 
ries.” We ask for no other protection to mis- 
sionaries than is granted to neutrals; and we are 
slow to believe that the government of the United 
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States, composed of common sense and Christian 
sentiment, will deny to missionaries in their call- 
ing the same protection which is given to mer- 
chants in their lawful pursuits. We expect that, 


—we ask no more—and that our treaty stipula- 
tions secure to us. 


MONEY EXPENDED IN OUR FOREIGN 
BAPTIST MISSIONS A GOOD IN- 
VESTMENT. 

BY REV.M. J. KNOWLTON, NINGPO, CHINA. 

There are some in our Baptist Zion who, in 
the working of our foreign missions, complain of 
“too much money expended on machinery”— 
‘large expenditures and small returns”—‘‘many 
laborers and meagre results.” But statistics 
prove that the American Baptist Missionary 
Union can show greater results for the same 
amount of means employed, than any other 
Forcign Missionary Society in the world. 

Let us institute a comparison between our So- 
ciety and a few other of the most successful Soci- 
eties earliest established. Take, for instance, 
the American Board, established in 1810. The 
missions of that Society, exclusive of the Sand- 
wich Islands, reported last year, foreign mission- 
aries 284,—males 119, females 165; churches, 
172; native preachers, about 364; added to the 
churches last year, 978; whole number of church 
members, 8,486; income of the Society, $461,058. 

The Baptist Missionary Union, established in 
1814, reports, exclusive of the missions in Eu- 
rope and Africa, foreign missionaries, 94,—-males 
41, females, 51; churches, 435; native preach- 
ers, about 500; added to the churches last year, 
1,739; total church-members, 24,000; income, 
$217,510. 

From these statistics we learn that the Mission- 
ary Union, though established four years later 
than the American Board, with less than half 
the income, and with one-third the number of 
foreign missionaries, yet has been instrumental 
in raising up nearly twice and a half the number 
of churches, and nearly once and a half the num- 
ber of native preachers; it added to the churches 
during the past year nearly double the number of 
converts, and its churches have nearly thrice the 
aggregate number of members. Ifwe extend the 
comparison to all the missions of the two Socie- 
ties throughout the world, the contrast in favor 
of the Missionary Union will be equally as 
marked. The American Board will then have 
less than 2,000 converts baptized last year, and 
an aggregate membership in the churches of only 
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about 23,718, to offset against 4.452 baptisms tl e 
past year, and a total membership of 48,763 in 
the churches connected with the missions of the 
Missionary Union. 

Extending our comparison to other Societies, 
we find that the foreign missions of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, commenced in 1819, with 
but three less missionaries, and an income §$6,- 
688 greater than that of the Missionary Union, 
yet have only about one-fifth as many native 
members in their churches, as in those of the 
missions of the Union. The Protestant Episco- 
pal Board, established in 1821, with an income 
more than half as large as that of the Missionary 
Union, has a native membership in the churches 
of its missions, of only 706, or one thirty-fourth 
part as many as in the churches of the Union. 
The English Baptist Missionary Society, estab- 
lished in 1792, or twenty-two years earlier than 
the Missionary Union, with but five less foreign 
laborcrs, and an income three-fourths as large, 
yet has only about one-fourth as many native 
Christians connected with its missions as the 
Union. The London Missionary Society, estab- 
lished in 1795, nineteen years before the Mission- 
ary Unien, has nearly three times the number 
of foreign missionaries, and an income about 
two and a half fold greater than that of the 
Union; yet including 20,051 converts recently 
received into the churches of Madagascar, and 
with a very lax method of receiving native mem- 
bers, the missions of that Society have a total na- 
tive membership of only 2,000 greater than that 
of the churches connected with the missions of 
the Union, including those in Europe and Africa. 
The Church of England Society, established in 
1800, has about four times as many missionaries, 
and an income nearly four times greater than 
that of the Missionary Union; yet its mission 
churches have a membership only about three- 
fourths as large as that of the churches connect- 
ed with the missions of the Union. The Eng- 
lish Wesleyan Missionary Society, established in 
1817, has ten times the number of missionaries, 
and double the income of the Missionary Union; 
yet including the missions in Europe and the 
West Indies, it has but 20,000 more members 
than there are in the churches of the Union, in- 
cluding the missions in Europe and Africa. The 
Basle Evangelical Mission, established in 1816, 
has twenty-four more foreign missionaries, and 
an income nearly three-fourths as large as that of 
the Union, yet has but one-eighth the number of 
native members in its mission churches. 

The above embrace all the principal early 
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Protestant Missionary Societies throughout the 
world, except the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel, established in 1701, which has but 20>- 
742 native members. 

The American Presbyterian Board belongs to 
a somewhat later date than those included in our 
comparison, having been established in 1832. It 
has 260 missionaries, and an income of $378,803, 
but has only 3,700 native church-members, or 
about une-seventh as many as the Missionary 
Union. 

Surely, with such facts as these before Baptists 
who contribute to the Missionary Union, they 
have no reason to complain of meagre results for 
the means employed. Have they not reason 
rather, to ‘‘thank God” for the great grace be-. 
stowed upon their meagre efforts in the past, and 
to “take courage” and gird themselves for still 
nobler deeds and sacrifices, and for far more lib- 
eral offerings of money and men for the future? 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN OHINA. 
By Rev. Wm. Asumore, Swatow. 

The foreigner has become a factor in Chinese 
politics. Originally, it was not so. In the old 
days of the thirteen hongs, Imperial policy pur- 
sued its traditional course with contemptuous 
disregard of what might be thought or said by 
the handful of merchants plodding away in the 
counting rooms of the factories. That day has 
passed away.. The foreigner is here in force. 
He is here with his Colonies, his Concessions, 
his Municipal Council, his Courts of Justice, 
his Newspapers, his Religions, his Science, his 
Philosophy. To shake him off is impossible. 
In all future mandarin calculations that exceed 
a strictly local application, his presence must 
be taken into the account. In the enactment of 
new laws, in the fixing of the tariff and*revenue 
regulations, and, in some instances, even in the 
appointment of Governors and Viceroys, the 
weighty question must first be pondered, how 
will the proposed change affect relations with 
foreigners. 

This new influence is becoming more pro- 
nounced every day. The foreigner cannot help 
it, even if he would, nor do we think it desirable 
that he should restrict the growth of his influ- 
ence. On the contrary, the best interests alike 


of foreigners and Chinese demand that by all 
peaceful means he should increase it. 
particular point we now wish to press. 

That the foreigner has brought some evils in 
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his train cannot be denied. The brawls of his 
drunken seamen are a disgrace to his Civiliza- 
tion. ‘Irreparable and continuous injury,” as 
Wen Siang expressed it, in his conference with 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, has been inflicted upon 
the whole empire by the foreign importation of 
opium. A hardening influence, adverse to Chris- 
tianity, has too often issued from his commer- 
cial centres. But-while attaching full weight to 
all these, there is also an inventory of benefits, 
which must not be overlooked. But for him the 
rebellion would have succeeded, and the whole 
empire would have beenin anarchy. Time and 
again has the tide of fire and slaughter been 
beaten back by foreign resistance. When the 
Tai Ping tiger was finally throttled, it was done 
by foreign hands. China owes a debt of some- 
thing else, besides hatred, to the men of the 
West who have come to reside in the midst of 


her. 
That these men have been promoting their 


own interests may impair the claim for gratitude ; 
but it does not a whit lessen the magnitude of 
benefits conferred upon the empire. The for- 
eigner has taught her how to collect and en- 
hance the magnitude of her revenue,—has ex- 
terminated her pirates,—has made the coasting 
trade by her own junks comparatively safe,— 
has provided her with improved means of de- 
fence,—has taught her to build ships,—has im- 
parted new and valuable information upon sub- 
jects vital to her very existence,—and by his 
swift steamers and ready means of transmitting 
information to distant ports, has poured cargo 
upon cargo of rice into portions of her territory 
devastated by floods, filling hundreds of thou- 
sands of hungry mouths before lank destitution 
had time to begin its terrible work of famine and 


death. 
The empire may refuse to admit it, but she 


needs the foreigner here, nevertheless. As for 
ourselves, we look upon it as one of the merci- 
ful dispensations of Providence that has placed 
the foreigner by her side, to offer a chance of 
escape from the dire consequences of a too rap- 
idly accelerated disintegration. The empire is 
rotten, from centre to circumference. Bribery 
and corruption and extortion fill the land, every 
step of the ascent, from the beggar’s hovel to the 
dragon throne. Insurrectionary virus poisons 
the entire social system. Malversation in office 
is the characteristic of every Yamun. Rebell- 
ions of unparallelled magnitude, carried on with 
ferocious cruelty, have wasted her strength. The 
devastated plains and depopulated cities of the 
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northern provinces evince the malignity of the 
evil there. The multitude of judicial executions 
considered necessary to prevent an outbreak, at- 
test how deeply to the bones and marrow the 
poison has penetrated in the south. Commis- 
sioner Yeh, it was said, decapitated no less than 
a hundred thousand. The present are consid- 
ered peaceful times, and yet General Pang, in 
bringing up the arrears of an ordinary constabu- 
lary in a single department of the Canton prov- 
ince, has within the last two years executed 
about two thousand persons, and burned the 
whole or a part of some forty towns and vil- 
lages. 

In whatsoever quarter, the cutlook presents 
the same hurtling elements of an impending 
crash. The Tai Pings have indeed disappeared, 
just as a wave falls back to its place in the sea, 
while the force that raised it is still there, work- 
ing to up-heave a still higher one beyond. That 
a change must come, before the advent of many 
generations, cannot be doubted. The only ques- 
tion is whether it will come inthe form of a 
violent disruption, reducing society to a primi- 
tive chaos, before a reconstruction can be made, 
or, by the peaceful and gentle transfusion of a 
purer morality, a broader statesmanship, and a 
more discerning patriotism. 

Itis the presence here of foreigners that pre- 
sents the only chance of the latter. Where the 
foreigner is, are to be found the conserwative in- 
fluences of law and order, the consequent secu- 
rity of life and property, and the firm administra- 
tion of even-handed justice. The hope of China 
lies not in the regeneration of her officials, for 
that is impossible; not in the resuscitation of 
her ancient virtue, for that is dead beyond re- 
covery; but in the vigorous support to her pal- 
sied energies of more enlightened and success- 
ful nations. The foreigner understands the 
process of gradual reconstruction. Witness the 
changes that have taken place in India. Other 
nations are profiting to-day, immensely, by their 

‘connection with him. Witness Siam, Burmah, 
Borneo, Assam, and Japan. He brings with 
him, in his power, his determination, his skill in 
organizing and reconstructing, his cosmopolitan 
experience and the amplitude of his intellectual 
resources, the very things which China needs, to 
enable her to pass through the coming change 
with the least possible violence, and yet without 
forfeiting her own autonomy and self respect. 

Under these circumstances, the attitude we 
should assume demands earnest consideration. 
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The various discussions on this subject crystal- 
lize around two diverse lines of policy. We 
have sen more or less of the working of them 
both, and may choose for ourselves. 

One way proceeds upon the principle of being 
true to the Christianity and civilization that 
have made us what we are. This we are to do, 
not indeed by force or gunboat suasion, cram- 
ming our ideas down unwilling throats, nor yet 
by dinning in unseasonable times and ways into 
reluctant ears; but by persistently bearing testi- 
mony with patience an! politeness to their supe- 
rior worth. In the same way that in our own 
land we seek to impress our views upon others, 
we should continue to iterate ideas of what en- 
ters into a wise governmental administration, of 
what contributes to elevate the standard of mor- 
als and the attendant tranquillity of the State. 
We should avow our confidence in Christianity, 
and should express kindly, but boldly, our sense 
of the enormous folly and destructiveness of 
heathenism. We should lend on all occasions a 
generous support to those engaged-in the work 
of enlightenment and elevation. 

There is a duty here incumbent not merely up- 
on the missionary and his supporters at home— 
but upon merchants, upon consuls, upon diplo- 
matists. It is true, the sphere of a diplomatist 
is not that of a moralist; but he owes something 
to society besides the mere exercise of official 
functions. Every man owes something to his 
neighbor less favored than himself; the rich 
owe something to the poor, the capitalist to the 
laborer, the learned to the unlearned, the wise 
to the foolish, the strong to the weak. And 
Christian nations owe something to heathen na- 
tions, besides the liquidation of balances of ex- 
change. Especially is itincumbent upon them 
to prove by their conduct that they are capable 
of being Moved by higher impulses than those 
which expend their force merely to make a shill- 
ing double itself; that they cherish ideas and 
principles far above pounds and pence; that in 
their intercourse with other States they are ca- 
pable of entering into a real sympathy in what- 
ever concerns their social and moral well-being; 
and that in distant lands, as much as at home, 

they know how to be loyal to whatever is true, 
and elevating and noble. Commercial enter- 
prise, however successful, is not of itself suffi- 
cient to compel that respect we prize most high- 
ly. This is accorded, even by heathen nations, 
only on the discernment of the better qualities of 
manhood. We believe the opinion will not be 


challenged, that whatever of real respect is felt 
by China for outside nations, it is graduated in 
exact proportion to the degree we have exalted 
before them these traits of character which are 
the successful product of a Christian civilization. 
And it is this fidelity to principles and ideas, hon- 
oring them above the achievements of mere 
traffic, that enables the foreigner to repel the 
charge of an utter mercenariness, so often 
brought against him. 

In giving efficiency to those higher considera- 
tions, it is not implied that there must be a forci- 
ble interference in the domestic administration 
ofthe Empire ; but it is essential and right that we 
should boldly avow them and manfully advo- 
cate them. Certainly, jt is required of us that 
we turn our backs upon the religion and culture 
of our native lands upon no considerations what- 
ever,—least of all upon those drawn from their 
unpopularity with the heathen and from some 
slight pecuniary damage which their advocacy 
might be supposed to inflict upon our pockets. 
A man professing to be a Christian who should, 
when in the presence of a Buddhist, seek to con- 
ceal his faith lest it should render his compan- 
ionship less acceptable, would be regarded by 
Christian and Buddhist alike with merited con- 
tempt. A man who would stud ously disparage 
his own well-known convictions on any of the 
subjects of the day, in order to win a believer of 
opposite views to become a purchaser at his 
warehouse, would be set down as the basest of 
mankind. What is contemptible in individuals 
is none the less so in nations, especially when 
these nations have hitherto been distinguished 
for an ability to rise above the exclusiveness of 
mercenary considerations in their diplomatic 
dealings. 

In recent years (omitting the last four or five), 
the policy of foreign nations in China has been 
in accordance with these high conceptions. 
While looking after their commercial interests as 
they were right in doing, they were not obliv- 
ious of the claim which wisdom has, to be jus- 
tified of ber children. The incorporation of a 
clause in the treaties guaranteeing the tolera- 
tion of Christianity, is an act of homage and fi- 
delity to one of the most precious heritages of 
modern enlightenment,—the right of free thought 
and free speech. It yields no immediate per- 
centage in pounds sterling; but it is, on that ac- 
count, the most disinterested, as it is the most 
generous and noble, thing that nations ever did 
in the East. While vindicating their own alle- 
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giance to principle, they have conferred, though 
not yet apprehended by those whom it most con- 
cerns, an invaluable boon upon China. In es- 
tablishing the single right of free inquiry and 
free discussion, they have effected more toward 
the advent of modern progress, than is ordina- 
rily accomplished by an entire generation. In 
one sentence they conveyed to China the wis- 
dom gained by forty generations of experience 
in the west. They caused to be proclaimed, as 
a law of the Empire, the fundamental principle 
without which there can be no progress in relig- 
ion, in science, in philosophy, or in statesman- 
ship. 

Many other illustrations might be cited of the 
good beginnings made under the energetic as- 
sertiveness of western ideas in days gone by; 
passing by minor examples, we must fix atten- 
tion on the mixed commissions of Shanghai, for 
example. The Chinese were constrained to ac- 
cept them, not by fear of physical force, but 
through that very indomitable and persevering 
advocacy of their superiority which they receiv- 
ed from foreigners. Joint commissions of this 
nature, while accomplishing an immediate good, 
contain undeveloped capabilities of future reno- 
vation. They furnish a safe and quict mode of 
inoculating the enervated judiciary of China with 
certain healthy features of western jurispru- 
dence. It is like planting a young and vigorous 
sapling alongside of an old and withering tree, 
to yield its grateful shade when the other shall 
have fallen to the earth. They promise an easy 
transition for the Chinese officials themselves, 
from an effete and corrupt system ready to van- 
ish away, to ore fresh and sound, and which, if 
they would have the docility to follow their lead- 
ing, would guide them into a stable tranquillity 
and augment immensely the security of their 
own position. 

Therefore, considerations not only of self in- 
terest, but of common philanthropy, should con- 
strain the foreigner to pressthe Chinese rulers to 
recognize and act upon principles found indis- 
pensable in promoting a common brotherhood of 
humanity and acommon elevation of mankind. 
Above all, a faithfulness in our stewardship of 
these ideas and maxims and truths which Chris- 
tianity has taught us, will, as we believe, bring 
upon our international relations the blessing of 
Him who has taught us to impart what we have 
received, and who repudiates the claim of any 
man to live exclusively for himself. 

But we are now to review a very different pol- 
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icy from the one just commended. We are to 
look upon certain envoys of Christian nations, 
standing abashed in the presence of heathenism. 
Weare to behold them exhibiting a readiness to 
repudiate Jesus of Nazareth, in order to save 
themselves the trouble of having to say a word 
in his defence. Weare to hear unmanly com- 


plaints that the revenue may suffer, if the home 
Governments do not discourage inland missiona- 
ry residence. We are to consider the confes- 
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sion they furnish themselves, that the very high- 
est impulse, whose legitimacy they will admit in 
the prosecution of international relations, is an 
impulse to get a revenue from trade, no matter 
at what sacrifice of Christianity nor what hu- 
miliation of all that Western art, and science, and 
thought deem worthy of extension. Their own 
written correspondence, made public in the Blue 
Books, furnishes the evidence. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


DR. JUDSON’S CHAPEL. 


One of the earliest wants of a missionary laborer is a 
chapel, into which he may gather his hearers,—where, 
free from the distracting scenes and sounds of the 
streets, he may talk to them of the way of salvation and 
peace. Christian converts also need a chapel as a visi- 
ble nucleus around which they can gather together,—one 
of the homes of Christianity upon earth;—as the build- 
ings of a University seem to give to the Institutiona 
stability and permanence, a visible realization of its ex- 
istence, and a perpetual means of recalling to the mind 
of passers-by that it is among them and has come with 


the purpose to stay. In the advancing stages of a mis- 
sion the converts build their own chapels; at the earlier 
dates, other Christians must help the work. The cut 
represents one of Dr. Judson’s early chapels in Burmah, 
and the printing house, from which have gone forth 
thousands of tracts and copies of the Scriptures, which 
have illumined many, carried the gospel into places 
where a missionary has never penetrated, and, under 
God, saved many souls. The chapel and printing-house 
are built of perishable materials, lasting, at, most, only 
a few years; but the work achieved in them is immortal. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 
Mission to the Burmans. 
Letrer From Mrs. INGALLS. 
The Umbrella at Rangoon.—Thongzai, Dec. 


15, 1871.—For more than two years the king of retinue of attendants. 


believe it covers a pit, in which is deposited the 
hair and some of the bones of their last Buddh, 
Gaudama. The umbrella was placed on board 
the king’s steamer, and made over to an envoy 
of high rank and three of another grade, with a 
At Rangoon the Buddhist 


Burmah has been engaged in making a large devotees made a fine place for its reception near 
gold umbrella for the Rangoon pagoda, which is the landing place, and for a week this called to- 
the most sacred temple in Burmah, as the people gether many thousand visitors. 
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I went to see the umbrella, and my heart sor- 
rowed over the sight. I longed to give books 
and speak a few words to those who had come 
from far distant places; but it was in the public 
place, and I knew I was not led there. When it 
was removed to the pagoda hill, we were invited 
toa house where we could see the great proces- 
sion. 


The Great Procession.—The streets for two 
miles were covered or spread with white cotton 
cloth, and the sides of the streets were lined with 
rich men and women, who vied with each other 
in presenting refreshments to the many hundreds 
who carried the ponderous parts of the great um- 
brella, and to thousands of footmen who foliow- 
ed, with dancers and musicians. The king’s 
chief ambassador rode in a carriage over which 
towered a large umbrella, and before this walked 
the second grades of envoys, over whose shoul- 
der glittered the golden chain, the badge of Bur- 
mese royalty. It was a sight to move one’s 
heart, and after I returned to the mission, I pro- 
posed to a missionary sister, Miss Gage, that 
we should take some tracts and follow the crowd 
who had gone up the steps of the pagoda terrace. 

A Plan for Tract Distribution.—By this 
time the umbrella had reached the platform of 
the terrace. On the covered steps of the ground 
we found benches, and on the sides places where 
we could sit, and we soon found that we had come 
to our last tract. That evening we collected all 
the tracts we could find in our Christian houses, 
and the next morning we asked Mr. Colburn 
to accompany us. We spent.the Sabbath morn- 
ing atthe pagoda. Miss Gage and myself were 
satisfied that it was a suitable place for us to go 
to alone, and, as our missionary gentlemen in 
Rangoon were absent, we prayed over it, and de- 
cided to spend a few days in visiting the pagoda. 
Mr. Colburn opened his press and gave us a 
thousand tracts, and, accompanied by two of our 
young men, we returned and spent the day at the 
pagoda. I will give some extracts from my pen- 
cilled notes. * * * 


Preparing for Work.—The roof of the pago- 
da steps is supported by rows of pillars and ar- 
ranged into passage ways, so that the people can 
go up on the right and come down on the left. 
On each side of the steps are seats and benches, 
six feet square. Miss Gage took the left with her 
young man, andI took the right. We spread 
mats on the dirty benches, and putting down our 
ratan stools we arranged our books and began 
work. 
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Who Received the Tracts.—My first company 
was a procession of young men. They asked for 
books, and though I tried to refuse, I could not 
get rid of them till I had given them some 
tracts. But as they turned their backs upon us 
I saw that they were triflers, and so I followed 
them and took back some of the books. Soon 
after we had crowds of middle-aged men who 
asked for tracts. They seemed pleased with our 
caution about books, and in a few hours we had 
spoken to many, and given away five hundred 
tracts. When we could retain a company of 
five or six, we seated them on our bench, and the 
young men read and explained our doctrines. 
More than half who came to me have never had 
one of our books. The people say our books 
are small and cheap, in comparison with their 
huge gilded palm-leaf books. When I heard 
these remarks, I-longed to show them our beau- 
tiful Bible book-stores. To-morrow we must 
take our Burmese Bible. It is a plain looking 
book, but it can show many pages, and it tells of 
glorious truths. I have found four females who 
could read, and I have given a number of books 
to old women, who promised to get their grand- 
children to read them. 


What became of the Books.—The Burmese po- 
lice are very civil, and when they saw us sur- 
rounded by clouds of smoke, they bade the peo- 
ple put down their cigars, as they do when they 
converse with their priests. After we had given 
out most of our thousand tracts, we went upon 
the terrace to give to some prominent men, and 
also to see what use had been made of our tracts. 
We were saluted by many who asked for our 
books, and we saw many groups engaged in 
reading, and here and there we spied our little 
tracts tied in the corner of a jacket, or peep- 
ing out of a pocket, and several times we were 
met with a smile from some one who held up his 
tract which he carried in his hand. Wesawa 
few papers on the ground; but on examination, 
we found they were the bands which we had tora 
from our packages of books. 

These people are well nigh mad over the gol- 
den offering of the king; but they have promised 
to carry our books to their homes, and we be- 
lieve they will bea light to some poor souls. 


Demand for Tracts.—Another week has pass- 
ed. On Monday morning we took our big Bi- 
ble, and the people were pleased to see it. We 
spent the whole day at our seats, and in the 
evening we went upontheterrace. The umbrel- 
la has been protected by a fence, and is guarded 
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by some of the high Buddhist men who sit and 
receive offerings from the people. 
king’s men took some of my books, and we had 
some conversation about our doctrines. 

Tuesday was a great day for us, as many jun- 
gle people arrived and were pleased to get our 
books. Some had heard about these books, and 
woull ask for the ‘Golden Balance,” ‘‘Creation,” 
and ‘‘Glad Tidings,” which their friends had re- 
ceived. As soon as we were out of our ghary, 
we were hailed; and often before we reached 
our seats, we distributed several hundred tracts. 
We sometimes find our bench occupied; but as 
soon as they see us, they vacate, and sometimes 
sweep for us. I have never had better work. 
There is plenty of water about us, and native 
food, if we cannot spare the time for a return to 
our house. We shall leave our two young men 
here to work, while we return each day, and the 
waters of life will then be ever before the peo- 
ple. We have read and talked till we are very 
tired, and we have told our friends that we shall 
not see any one but the mission family. 

We dine at six, and then we come to our room 
and prepare for the following day. Mrs. Col- 
burn keeps our food ready for any moment, and 
Mr. Colburn is printing and stitching the tracts 
for us. All we seem to need is one or two mis- 
sionary gentlemen, and a good company of na- 
tive preachers. Two of our Thongzai Chris- 
tians have helped us two days, and we have had 
two Rangoon preachers for afew hours. Our 
two young men are heart and soul in this work, 
and though young they command the respect of all. 
The past week we have given books to sixty wo- 
men who could read. 

Sometimes the Burman nuns came about, but 
they are so eager to get alms for themselves, 
that they do not stop to hear much. We sup- 
posed we should meet the same persons many 
times; but they only remain about two days and 
then return and others come, so we do not see 
the same faces very often. 


Offerings to the Pagoda.— All the people 
bring an offering. If it is not from their homes, 
they can purchase something at the stalls near 
us. They have offerings, from rolls of gold 
down to a little paper flag, with prices from one 
hundred dollars down to a penny. The first 
time they visit the pagoda, they carry their of- 
fering, and have their eyes generally fixed to- 
wards the top of the steps, and then they sel- 
dom see us. They call upon us on their sec- 
ond visit. 
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Taking down the old Umbrella. — Another 
week has passed, and yet the ropes and pulleys 
are not ready to lift the umbrella to the pagoda 
top. The people have been very busy in taking 
down the old umbrella, which has been there 
ninety-seven years. The pagoda, from the up- 
per terrace, is 365 feet high, and it has beena 
hard work to get it encased in a net work of 
scaffolding strong enough for many hundred to 
climb up with ropes. This week they hope to 
take down some part of the old umbrella. The 
people are about as eager to see the old one, as 
the new. I saw two old women to-day, who are 
over a hundred years old, and one could re- 
member the day when the old pagoda was 
crowned with its umbrella. These women were 
carried by their children, and some of the peo- 
ple prostrated themselves and worshipped these 
aged ones. 


Teaching the Children Idolatry. — As we 
passed one side of the pagoda yesterday, we 
saw a man strike a child of four years witha 
blow which sent him prostrate on the hard pave- 
ment. We asked the man the cause, and we 
found it was because the little child would not 
kneel and repeat a prayer. We plead with the 
man; but he was angry, and made the child 
obey. O, how we longed to take up this little 
boy and tell him the sweet story of Jesus. That 
sweet Sabbath school song was ever -before me 
that day, ‘‘I think when I hear that sweet story 
of old.” Poor little child! our hearts ached for 
him, though I suppose the poor heathen father 
enforced the right principle of beginning at that 
age to pray to his god. 

We spent some hours yesterday on the terrace 
The people were dressed in their best robes and 
jewels, and to a stranger, who did not know 
about their religion, I think the groups would 
have been beautiful ones. No expense is spared 
in refreshments at these groups where they en- 
tertain the strangers. They have dancing and 
theatrical performances every day about the um- 
brella and the pagodas, and these cheer the 
workers who are pulling down the umbrella, 
and those who are engaged in making the pul- 
leys. We have given books to many Buddhist 
priests and also to the second grade of envoys. 

The past week the umbrella has received very 
costly offerings; and though our English Gov- 
ernor has limited the people to a number of days, 
they work slowly. If they can play upon the 
patience of our Governor, this delay will bring 
in a rich treasure. 
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Various kinds of Offerings.—One old nun 
cat off her finger and made a taper of it, which 
she burned before the umbrella. Many hundred 
men and women have cut off their hair, and 
near the umbrella they have a good load put up 
in yellow cloth, and every day we see new tress- 
es hung about the fence. The railing is each 
day decorated with costly flags, and prayers, 
and devices, and the posts flaunted with the 
cheap offerings of flowers, and paver prayers, and 
curiously cut paper flags. There are tapers en- 
cased in gold and stuck over with costly gems 
and stones. They are planted in a showy gold- 
en vase. The envoy tells me these are to be 
burned, when the umbrella is placed on the top. 
They have large chests in which all the offerings 
are kept during the night, and these are guarded 
by a police. I looked into one of the chests 
yesterday, and saw more than a hundred gold 
and silver bells, and many more are to be pre- 
sented. 

After the crowd had dispersed a little yester- 
day, I looked into the offerings of the day. If 
this day is a fair specimen, they will have gold 
and silver enough to cap the small pagodas. 


The old Umbrella.—Last Sabbath the old um- 
brella came down, and I saw hundreds bowed 
down before it. It is a ponderous thing, but 
the gold is about gone from it, and it was morea 
resemblance to a mass of barrel hoops. It was 
pretty well broken in the effort to get it down. 
The crowd is great. We had feared a rebellion 
at this time; but even if our police had not been 
well out, I do not think we should have had any 
such trouble. Our English Governor has been 
very cautious. The Burmans believe that the 
one who crowns the pagoda will be the ruling 
monarch of the land; and as the English have 
not allowed the king’s subjects to put up this 
umbrella, they will not hope from this quarter. 

Raising the new Umbrella.—This afternoon 
our young men came to tell us that the lower 
part of the new umbrella was on the rope, and 
ready to be hoisted to the top. The Police has 


estimated that at least 70,000 were on the ter-' 


race, and we had not gone up that day. At five 
we had given out most of our books, and then 
we went up. The crowd was dense, and when 
we had reached the top, there was no opening 
for our return, and so we were in with the mass 
of devotees. The umbrella band had then 
reached a few feet above the small temples. On 
the top of the pagoda were several hundred 
Shans, and at a signal men and women below 
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pulled on the great ropes, and on and on it went. 
The women who could not find a place on the 
rope, danced and prayed; and it was sucha 
mad sight as I never before beheld. I trembled 
in the midst of it, and the fear almost came over 
me that God would pour forth His vengeance, 
and that great pagoda would come down upon us. 
Women had their children on the top of their 
heads, and sons had their grandmothers on the 
backs of their wives, and fathers with naked 
children danced and cheered. Though my head 
had become pretty well accustomed to crowd and 
confusion, I grew dizzy, and if I had not made 
a vigorous use of my fan, I must have fallen, 
and as I looked at my companion, she too was 
pale and weak. 


The Rope severed.—Another signal and, yell 
and snap! went one of the great ropes, and 
then the pulleys would not work. The women 
tore their hair and the men prayed; but it was 
of no avail. Now the sun disappeared, which 
was a signal for the people to return. Though 
all had been intent upon the pagoda, I was 
pleased to see an old man push up and beg for 
the book of the ‘‘Creation,” and then others 
came. 

As soon as we could, we were swept along 
with the returning crowd, and now we are in our 
own home, the silence of which is so greata 
contrast to the day, that a little noise would 
help us to rest. 

Friday night.—Our pagoda work is done. 
We stop for the want of tracts. We have given 
away twenty thousand, besides some larger books. 
During the last few days we have had only a few 
books; our lungs cannot endure so much steady 
talk, and it is not the place for any conversa- 
tions. It has been profitable to say a few words 
and then give the tract, though I should think 
we have each had as many as twenty-five a day 
who would remain long enough to hear about 
the creation and way of salvation. Wesaw a 
great contrast in those who had before read 
these books or met the Christians. They knew 
of God, and the creation, and about Jesus Christ, 
and we could spend those moments in enforcing 
our blessed truths. So this will be in future 
years,—those who have received our books will 
know the first principles, when other teachers 
shall meet them. 


Tracts not destroyed.—We have only seen a 
few of our tracts destroyed, and we have been 
met with great respect by allclasses. One old 
priest threw a brick upon me, as I had a large 
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company of his men and women with me. I hap- 
pened to see him when he threw the brick, and 
so [ held up the action to his people in such a 
light that they went to him and reproved him 
with bold words. 

I have been to visit the Burman Envoy. He 
consented to take a book, and I have had our 
tracts bound in a pretty form and presented to 
him. He told me he was a strong Buddhist, 
and should never believe in our doctrines. I 
had a good conversation with him. We have 
given tracts to those who asked, and we have of- 
fered our books to many. Only four men re- 
fused our books, and we have only seen and 
heard of six tracts having been destroyed. We 
suppose some will be lost, but we have seen them 
torn up in Christian lands, and we have no fears 
for the twenty thousand. 


Invited to the Capital.—In several instances 
we had help from friendly heathen, who read 
our books to the women. A few of the men 
from distant places came home with us, and had 
quiet conversations with our boys and the Chris- 
tians. Some of the up-country Burmans asked 
me to come to Mandelay, and two men gave me 
their names and residence. 

The umbrella is up, and as it went, two Shans 
were hurled into eternity. A man slipped his 
hold, and as he went rolling down the rough pa- 
goda, he came in contact with another man, and 
both were dashed to the bottom, where they 
gasped and were gone. An old woman was 
trampled by a horse, and two children lost their 
lives. We wonder that so few accidents oc- 
curred. 

Pray for the people who are reading our tracts. 
Miss Gage and myself were weary with this 
every day work, but I am rested, and she has 
entered her work at Kemendine. 

I am back to my jungle work and have my 
hands full; but I have Dr. Shaw Loo to help, 
and I hope it will be a good working year for us. 
Pray for us. 


INDIA.—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Mission to the Teloogoos. 
From Mr. TIMPANY. 


Seventy More Baptized.—Ramapatam, Nov. 
8, 1871.—The past three weeks I was travelling, 
and saw much of the good hand of our God. 
Seventy, on profession of faith in Christ, 
were baptized. In three villages in particular, 
where hitherto there has been but one Christian 
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family in each of them, there was as genuine a 
revival of the work of God by His Holy Spirit 
as ever I witnessed. How I wish I had trained 
men to send to those places. I am fully per- 


‘suaded that many of the Sudra farmers, the 


very back bone of the country, would ere long 
come to Christ, could we send to them men 
able to take hold of them and lead them. 


Decline of Idolatry.—There is a rapid disin- 
tegration of the old faith forms, and it will, ere 
many years, be little better than a pile of ruins. 
I see a great deal of this class of people in my 
travelling, and at my home they come to talk, 
ask advice on one thing and another, and get 
medicine, or learn how to make home medicines, 
In my soul I feel it cannot be long before they 
come to Christ the Saviour. The people who 
are believing are their servants; and if Chris- 
tians are true to the spirit of the gospel, the in- 
fluence that will reach the masters will be a sa- 
vor of life unto life. 


A Mighty Work.—To-day occasion to call 
on the chureh secretary, to learn the number of 
church members. I find that we now number 
251 members. I was led to think of our entire 
number in the Teloogoo mission three and a 
half years ago,—less than 100. Now there are 
more than 2,000. What is more, the ingather- 
ing, instead of showing any abatement, appears 
to be only gathering fresh power for fresh tri- 
umphs. It does appear to me sometimes that 
we here do not fully comprehend what God is 
doing before our eyes. It is pretty certain that 
it has not come home to the American Baptists 
as it ought. My fear is that we shall fail to reap 
what God has given, and that He will restrain 
His hand. 

Woman’s Work.—A Criticism. — The mis- 
sionary’s wife cannot do all the work that is to 
be done for the females. There are domestic 
duties, general work of the station, along with 
the husband, and in his absence the entire charge 
of the whole, that make quite enough work for 
one woman. 

“Greater consecration among the missiona- 
ries”—such is the remark that is being made at 
home. I freely admit that I should not be the 
worse for more of this Christlike quality. 
But people who live in glass houses ought not to 
throw stones. More consecration at home 
would give us more missionaries. Why must 
you call in vainfor men? Men do not see it 
their duty to come here. Why not? I unhesi- 
tatingly answer—plenty of work, good pay for 
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talents, easier times, more appreciation, and a 
name. Men who have crucified and buried, 
for Christ’s sake, college ambitions and entered 
into a living tomb, care not to hear brethren 
who have retained all and who are retaining 
their sons and daughters, call out of the midst of 
our glorious Christian civilization, ‘‘More con- 
secration!” My brethren I ask for a ‘‘thus saith 
the Lord.” Our commissions read alike, if they 
bear the Master’s signature. 


MISSION TO ASSAM. 
LetTer From Mr. 


Sacrifices for Christ.—Sibsagor, Dec. 5, 1871. 
I think the mission church members should 
make sacrifices for Christ. I believe our church- 
es should be developed and made to carry their 
own burdens as soon as possible. All my sym- 
pathies and convictions run in this direction. 


The Gospel on the Naga Hills. — Several 
months ago I set one of the very best of my native 
assistants at picking up Naga. He has partially 
mastered one dialect ; he has been on to the Hills. 
At first he was doubtless in considerable peril for 
his life, as they suspected him of being a Gov- 
ernment spy. Even after he had got in one of their 
villages, for three days no man, woman or child 
would speak with him socially. All the talk was 
official,—with the officers of the villages. But 
at the end of the three days, they became con- 
vinced that he was not a Government spy; and 
then there was entire freedom of conversation 
and a very great desire to hear the Gospel. He 
was then shown every favor and honor which 
they could bestow. He was one week onthe 
Hills. For many reasons I had desired him not 
to remain long on the Hills, the first time he 
went up. When he left, men, women and chil- 
dren shed tears. They sent two of their chief 
men and a body guard with him to his very 
house. 

The present appearances are a great rush for 
Christianity. How much of this will quickly 
vanish and how much become permanent, I can- 
not say. But it seems to me that in this mis- 
sionary movement to the Hills, the only way now 
is to advance. Howcan we go back? 

Character of the Nagas.—Now a few words 
about these savages of the Hills. They are 
men of blood and war. Their fighting is all 


hand to hand, with big knives and spears. With 
them it is no glory to kill a non-combatant or a 
But as our Indians prized a scalp, so 


slave. 
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these men glory in the head of a warrior; and 
as, among some of the tribes, a man is hardly 
considered a man till he has taken human life, 
so they are not always very particular whether 
the man they kill is an enemy or not, provided, 
if not an enemy, itis done secretly. 

They live only on the crests of hills, in vil- 
lages of from 300 to 1,300 inhabitants. The ac- 
cessible points to these villages or ‘‘sangs” are 
guarded night and day. They wear very little 
clothing, and eat meat when either fresh or pu- 
trid. They have some small patches of rice 
cultivation on the hillsides, not far from their 
sangs. When they work at cultivation, senti- 
nels are on guard to prevent surprise from hos- 
tile sangs. 

Government, Religion and Language.—Their 
forms of government are usually quite democrat- 
ic. A few tribes have a king or a great chief. 

They are religious, or rather superstitious; 


but their religion amounts to little. They have 
no caste. 
They have no written language. Sometimes 


fifty or more sangs speak a common language; 
sometimes, but three or four sangs. The tribe 
to which my native preacher Godhula went has 
probably fifty or more sangs, which speak a com- 
mon language. He only went to two or three 
sangs; but had pressing invitations to go to oth- 
ers. 


Their Extent.—On the frontier, this tribe seems 
to extend from a point about opposite to Sibsa- 
gor toa point about opposite Jorhat,—say 35 or 40 
miles. How far back into the Hills these sangs 
of this tribe extend, I have not very reliable 
information. 

These Nagas have a good name for truthful- 
ness and for general purity of life, except that 
they are dirty and blood thirsty. They are prob- 
ably as faithful friends as they are implacable 
enemies. 

An open field.—I believe a great door has 
been opened. Willthe Missionary Union enter? 
To prosecute this work properly, an American 
missionary should give his whole time and 
strength to it. He should be near the hills or on 
them. He must have strength and be wide 
awake,—a stirring man, not a student or a re- 
cluse. Godhula says, no horse or elephant could 
climb where he had to climb. 

Let the Nagas be convinced that a missionary 
is not a Government spy, to see how the country 
can be seized; let them understand that he is 
only a missionary, desiring their welfare, and I 
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believe that he would be safe from violence, even 
were he to live on the Hills. 

This Naga work imperatively needs an Amer- 
ican missicnary to surpervise and direct it. 
This need is one of pressing emergency. May 
the Lord send you the man, and you hasten him 
on to his field. 


SIAM. 
Chinese Mission of Bangkok. 
From Dr. Dean. 


The Work in Siam.—We suffer here among 
the Chinese from the silent workings of the same 
secret Society which is now bursting out in 
smoke and fire in the neighborhood of Canton 
and other parts of the Empire. Still our chapels 
are open, our congregations large, and we travcl 
without fear in the country, and the people with- 
out restraint visit our dwellings and places of 
worship by day and by night. Four Chinese 
stand as hopeful candidates at Lengkiachu, 
and there are other cases at Bangkok and Bane 
plasoi. The various departments of missionary 
work are progressing here hopefully, and God 
has continued His care over the life and health of 
ourmembers. We continue our prayers for the 
friends of missions, and feel encouraged by the 
assurance that we have theirs in return. 


Reminiscences.—An old associate, Dr. Bradley, 
is just recovering from a typhoid fever, which 
brought him near the margin of the river; but 
he is now slowly recovering. Yesterday he told 
me he stood on the same platform with the thief 
on the cross,—saved by faith. He is one of the 
four now remaining of the old ‘‘Cashmere com- 
pany,” who sailed from Boston together in 1834. 
Wade, Osgood, Bradley and the writer; the 
rest, including Comstock, Vinton, Howard, 
Mrs. Wade, Mr. Vinton, Mr. Abbott, Mr. Tracy, 
Ko Chet Thing and Moung-Shway-Moung, with 
Mrs. Dean and Mrs. Comstock, have gone to the 
general assembly above. Soon we all shall meet 
there together with the Karens, Burmese, Chi- 
nese and Siamese, who have heard from our lips 
the name and salvation of Jesus. 

The Work at Bangkok.—Bangkok, Oct. 18, 
1871.—Mrs. Deanis at work among the Siamese 
women and children, holding a service with them 
on the Sabbath, and has a small class daily in 
reading the Scriptures. We have this week en- 
couraging reports from the pastor at Banplasoi. 

We have had good congregations on the Sab- 
bath, and Mr. Partridge continues his Chinese 
service on Tuesday and Friday at the bamboo 
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house, and the daily service at the room on the 
mission compound as usual every morning. 
We are all happy in our work and hopeful in our 
enterprise. God is interested in it, and has 
pledged its success. More than this we cannot 
ask, except to do our duty. 


Sabbath at an Outstation. — Last Sabbath 
I spent with the church at Lengkiachu. 
The passage over occupied ten hours of rain on 
Saturday, in a boat propelled by four men. 
Saturday evening a small rumber assembled and 
listened to the exposition of Heb. I. Theme,— 
the Deity of Jesus Christ, proved by His creat- 
ing the world, the object of worship, and having 
a throne of endless dominion. Sabbath morning, 
read the letter of Jude. Theme, —the com- 
mon salvation. What saves? Not Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Mohammedanisn, but Christianity 
alone. Common,—because it embraces all na- 
tions, ranks, and conditions of men. 

The Lord’s Supper in the P. M., when the 
brethren said a few words personally, and one 
man, a Chinese, related his experience and was 
voted a candidate for church membership. As 
he requested to be baptized at Bangkok, his bap- 
tism was deferred, and after an explanation of the 
words—‘‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is 
it not the communion of the blood of Christ ?”— 
the brethren took the emblems, thinking of the 
words, ‘‘For we, being many, are one bread.” 
The Master was at the table, and it was good for 
us to be there. 


Faith without Works.—At the evening ser- 
vice, Rom. [V. was read andexplained. Theme, 
—justification by faith. The Chinese readily ac- 
cept the doctrine of faith without works. The 
men at Lengkiachu, being mostly fishermen, 
were told that they might find an illustration of 
their creed in practical life, by drawing and 
hanging their nets up to dry; if thcy had faith, 
they should have fish for food and market, and 
need not go to sea and toil night and day, but 
believe, and the fish would come. 


Letrer FROM Mr. PARTRIDGE. 


Hope— Success in the Language.—Bangkok, 
Oct. 24, 1871.—We certainly hope to see another 
mission family here some time, and of course the 
sooner the better, if it does not conflict with more 
important interests elsewhere. 

One week ago Sunday, P. M., I preached in 
Chinese and heard some encouraging comments. 
Last Thursday evening I took the entire charge 
of the prayer meeting, and felt an unusual free- 
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dom in talking. One of the brethren said he un- 
derstood nearly every word When all present 
can say as much, I shall feel more satisfaction in 
preaching than is possible now. 

Influence of the Mission.—We believe there 
are nearly or quite as many Chinese here in Si- 
am as there are Siamese; and anything which 
confirms our view is of special interest to us. 

A little incident occurred the other day. A 
friend who has spent a few months here, but who 
has no knowledge of the languages of the coun- 
try, wished us to go up to the bazaar with him. 
In order to make some of his purchases, we had 
to go to a Chinese shop, where my friend said he 
had seen the most intelligent looking Siamese 
woman he had met in the country. When Isaw 
the woman, I thought I could account for her in- 
telligent looks. She spoke ‘*Tie chiu” distinetly, 
and I asked if her father was not a Chinaman. 
She said he was. I asked if her mother was Si- 
amese. She replied, ‘‘no, she was Chinese also.” 
She had a litle girl, who understood Chinese. 


A Broad Field.—The more we explore our 
field here, the broader we find it, and the greater 
the number of those to whom we must preach the 
gospel. 

fas it ever occurred to you that your two mis- 
sionaries here are the first and last sent by you 
to the Chinese? 


Chinese Borrowing. Let me give an illustra” 
tion of the kind of character we have to deal 
with. 

One day my teacher told me that on the pre- 
vious Sunday morning he looked for his best silk 
pants, but could not find them. He was sure 
some one must have taken them; but he could 
not think of any one whom to suspect. In the 
evening, happening to take up a book to read, he 
noticed a bit of paper on which were written 
four lines in Chinese characters, each line con- 
taining five characters. He recognized the hand 
writing as belonging to a friend who had visited 
him a day ortwo before. The writing, arranged 
in Chinese order, and translated as literally as 
possible, was as follows, beginning, of course, 
at the right hand, in Chinese fashion, and read- 
ing down, in columns— 


Poor 
man, 
heart 


wishes 
borrow, 
afraid 


come 
back £0, 
repa if 

benevolent earn like 
man. money, thief’s, 


The missing pants were accounted for. The 
teacher’s friend was out of money, and, being 
afraid a proposal to borrow would be rejected, 


now 


you 
unwilling; 
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he had helped himself to the most convenient 
articles in the room, which he would pawn to 
meet the present emergency. If sometime in 
the future he should earn money enough to re- 
deem them, he would do so, and return them te 
the ‘‘benevolent man,” whose benevolence, how- 
ever, seems rather to have been presumed upon. 
Such a proceeding would seem rather cool at 
home; but being ‘‘according to custom,” my 
teacher took it all very philosophically. 

I learned from him that if in China a man is 
passing through a field of sugar cane, and finds 
himself so hungry and thirsty as rot to be able 
to withstand the temptation, he helps himself to 
the cane and writes a note, similar to the one 
inserted above,—stating that he is not a thief, 
and begging that he may be pardoned. It de- 
pends upon the owner of the field, whether the 
trespass is pardoned or punished. 

Judging from what I know of the character of 
the Chinese, I suppose the note is only written 
when there is danger of detection. 


MISSION TO AFRICA. 
Letrer rrom Mr. Vonsrun. 


Need of Laborers.—Vonbrunsville, Nov. 5, 
1871.—I am encouraged by a kind Providence to 
labor among my people, many of whom are now 
inquiring after the way of salvation. Nine 
youths have been received into the visible church 
of Christ. I regret to state the great need of la- 
borers in this important station. I am _ here 
alone, without any assistant. I am engaged in 
preaching and superintending the building of the 
church, the day and Sabbath school. 


Laying a Corner Stone.—Through the as- 
sistance of the great I AM, I am now endeavor- 
ing, to the best of my ability, to administer the 
Word of truth to the heathen. In August last I 
had the pleasure to baptize three young men; 
four are to be baptized shortly; a little Ameri- 
can girl, also, withthem. We have commenced 
our new chapel. We had a happy time in lay- 
ing the corner-stone. It was quite interesting, 
and to the surprise of the natives to witness the 
manner in which the service was performed. 
Some even inquired whether it was a gregree 
house. They were informed it was the house of 
the Great Creator. The solemnity of this left a 
serious impression on the minds of many. 

Several scholars in our Sabbath and day 
school, can now read well in the Holy Scriptures. 
My preaching to the heathen is regular. Their 
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conversation and behavior, after hearing the 
gospel, causes me to fcel and believe that our la- 
bor will not be in vain. 


MISSION TO GERMANY. 
Letrer FROM Mr. STanGNowskI. 


Waiting — Christian Activity. — Goyden, 
Prussia, Oct. 1871.—We feel like the impotent 
man at the pool of Bethesda, ‘‘waiting for the 
moving of the waters.” That ‘‘moving” came 
from above. For such a ‘“‘moving” we wait. 
May the Lord soon fulfil to us His promise, ‘I 
will shake the heavens and the earth.” We are 
suffering a drought, and await a new effusion of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Two kave lately offered themselves for bap- 
tism, professing to have found the Saviour; but 
they have not yet been baptized. During the 
quarter from July to October last, I distributed 
76 Bibles and Testaments, and about 2,000 tracts 
and many other religious works. Meetings held 
during the quarter, 44. I also held many con- 
versations with different persons; particularly 
one with arich man, who must nevertheless be 
counted one of the most miserable, because he 
is given up to intemperance, making brandy his 
God. With many tears he recounted to me his 
misery, and begged me to help him out of it. 
The Lord gave me grace to preach to him the 
crucified Saviour, and to point him to the only 
refuge for lost men. His words continue to 
sound in my ears—‘‘O, I am a drunkard, a ser- 
vant of the devil, a slave of brandy. How can 
I be saved from this pitiable state” ? 


FROM BERLIN. 

Young People’s Union.—The Young People’s 
Union of Berlin celebrated its twenty-seventh 
anniversary Oct. 22. It has held meetings al- 
most every Sabbath the past year, and sent out 
two brethren regularly to distiibute tracts. 
Some have also undertaken to carry the glad 
tidings of the gospel to the French prisoners, 
distributing among them many thousand Testa- 
ments, Gospels, tracts and hymn-books. They 
also held a monthly prayer meeting. At the an- 
niversary delegates were present from Hamburg 
and Templin. The brethren from Hamburg re- 
ported that the Union there numbers 34 mem- 
bers, and is in a very flourishing condition. 
Ten of these brethren are engaged in the Sab- 
bath school, ten in singing, six are regular tract- 
distributors, and two go out to labor at the out- 
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stations. The young people of Templin are few 
in number, but these few are at their posts. 


Letrer From Mr. Atr, Potanp. 


Call for Chapels in Poland.—As the field of 
labor which the Lord has appointed for me in 
Poland has widened, various wants have devel- 
oped themselves also. Our greatest want is sim- 
ple wooden chapels at several of the outstations. 
We have three already; three or four. more of 
the stations ought to be provided as early as 
possible, that these hearers, hungry for the 
bread of life, may hear the word of God. We 
have a debt of $1,200 on the chapels already 
built, which weighs heavily upon us. We turn 
to the churches elsewhere, with the earnest plea 
to bring us help. 


MISSION TO SWEDEN. 


Letter Mr. ENGBERG. 

Mr. Engberg travels about among the churches, en- 
courages them, exhorts to good works and settles diffi- 
culties. Througa his exertions too a great work is car- 
ried on among the rising generation through Sunday 
and other schools. As an instance of the success of this 
work he says— 

During my last missionary career, I found a 
seminary for school teachers in operation at 
Isvall, nam ering nineteen or twenty pupils; 
3,609 childcen were said to have received in- 
struction in the week-day schools conducted by 
Baptist teachers during the year. 

There are indications that the Lord will 
raise up men from their own body, to spread the 
knowledge of the truth in Finland. There are 
two or three brethren in the church at Jacobstadt 
(Finland) who seem to be called by the Lord to 
enter upon the field as evangelists, and very 
likely the list of native Baptist preachers in Fin- 
land will soon be increased by a man who has 
long served as a minister in the established 
church of that country. 

At a later date, ina correspondence between himself 
and the bishop of Borgo, setting forth his views as well 
as the bishop’s answer, he says,— 

Seceding from the Lutheran Church.—I ex- 
pected by the last mail to receive the decision 
of the court concerning my withdrawal as an of- 
ficiating clergyman in the state-church. But in 
this I was disapoointed, as I wished very much 
to inform you of the result. I therefore send, as 
a little recompense, a transcript of my applica- 
tion for dismission from the priesty order. It 
reads thus :— 


‘“‘As I, the undersigned, after having for many 
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years, in the light of the word of God, searched 
after the truth, have arrived at the firm convic- 
tion that certain doctrines and usages held by 
the Lutheran church are not founded on the Bi- 
ble, but are in direct variance with the teachings 
and examples of Christ and His apostles, as re- 
corded in the New Testament,—in ¢onsequence 
of which, the office which I have held for a long 
time has been burdensome to me, but more es- 
pecially has lately become so wearisome that I 
cannot with a good conscience remain longer in 
the service of that church,—I therefore now, 
atter forty-four years of service, humbly beg of 
the Consistory to be absolved from priestly or- 
ders. I hope this step will not be reckoned as 
taken as the result of a light, vacillating mind, 
nor yet the result of a weakened oid age, but as 
the fruit of firm convictions and mature deliber- 
ation. Joun HY¥MANDER.” 
Parikala, Oct. 3, 1871.—Before I write you 
again, I hope my case will have been settled. I 
shall then need to consult with you how I, with 
others, shall be able to follow in the ordinance of 
baptism, and thus be one with you in the exter- 
nal profession. The Lord prepare us for the 
important step, and lead us more and more into 
His truth. This is the heartfelt prayer of your un- 


worthy brother. Joun HyMANDER. 


Letter From Miss HEIKEL. 

A good workin Finland.—Cheering intelligence has 
lately been received from Miss Anna Heikel. In a let- 
ter dated Jacobstadt, Oct. 25, she writes— 

Yesterday we received the intelligence that 
pastor Hymander had taken farewell from the 
state church, which to us was a very rejoicing 
event. The Lord is the same now as of old,— 
the strength of those who trust in Him. Especial- 
ly we cannot sufficiently rejoice over the great 
things which the Lord is doing in our insignifi- 
cant land. It seems as if the mighty ones of 
the earth will find it difficult to quench the fire 
which the Lord has kindled within a short time, 
we almost say, along the entire coast of Finland. 
We have had the inexpressible joy this fall of 
seeing our little church here more than double 
her number,—twenty-eight having been added 
by baptism. My dear mother is one of this num- 
ber. It was a day of great joy when my mother, 
in the presence of many witnesses, was buried 
with Christ in baptism; but ihe season of refresh- 
ing has not passed away. Joyous have been the 
seasons that we have had together in our little 
church,—my mother counting it a great privi- 
lege to be numbered with the band of disciples 
who have followed their Saviour through the 
liquid grave. 

Mrs. Heikel is the widow of Dean Heikel, for- 
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merly a member of the Consistory of Abo anda 
sister to bishop Schauman, of Borgo, who is re- 
ferred to by Pastor Hymander. 


LATEST MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE, 
BURMAH. 


RANGOON. 

On the occasion, recently, of the raising of a new um- 
brella on the Shway Dagong pagoda in Rangoon, in 
place of the old one, Mrs. Ingalls and Miss Gage dis- 
tributed 20,000 tracts, besides some copies of the “Di- 
gest of Scripture” and the Gospel of Luke, besides 
speaking a few words on the great salvation to those 
who received them. Often, the crowd was so great 
that they had time for only a word; but there were 
those who sat down and listened to the story of the 
cross and the reading of the Bible. Only six tracts 
that were torn up or destroyed were seen or heard of. 
Mrs. Ingalls says.—“It was a very wonderful time for 
the heathen, and it was 2 great time for us to sow the 
seed.” The missionary ladies were aided by two native 
young men. 

Dr. Stevens baptized at Rangoon, Nov. 19, four Bur- 
mese women, one of whom was 96 years old. She ap- 
peared to enjoy the service and said at the close, “My 
ears are opened, I feel like a child thirteen years old.” 

The Gospel of Matthew in Shan has been printed in 
Rangoon, and Mr. Cusaing expected to return with it 


to Toungoo, Nov. 21. 
MAULMAIN. 


Mr. George, of Hentnada, having recently visited 
Maulmuin, speaks of the importance of another Bur- 
mese missionary to aid in occupying the wide field that 
lics open. The native pastor at K’mahwet is greatly 
cheered in his work. 

HENTHADA. 


Three were lately baptized in the Burmese depart- 
ment at one of the outstations; another has been re- 
ceived, and four more will come soon. Mr. George 
says, **Tiae leaven is working, and we may live to see 
some of the wonderful works of our Lord in converting 
Burmans. 

TOUNGOO. 

Mr. Bunker, under date of Nor. 28, speaks of a very 
successful visit to several Karen churches in the juncle. 
He has recently placed four young Karen preachers 
from the Rangoon Theological Seminary among the 
heathen as goxpel laborers. He says,—‘*We are going 
to see better times in Toungoo. God reigns and will 
not forget the kingdom of His Son.” 

Mr. Cushing sends another earnest plea that a Bur- 
man missionary may be sent to Toungoo, a place ‘*sec- 
ond to no unoccupied field in Lower Burmah.” 


INDIA—ASSAM. 

Mr. Neighbor writes from Assam, Dec. 27, that sev- 
eral of the young men inthe school have pledged. them- 
selves, when they leave school, to labor for the Hill 
tribe mission, either as school teachers, or native preach- 
ers, or both. This decision is the more noble and en- 
couraging, because they might obtainin secular em- 
ployment much higher wages than they can expect for 
doing mission-work. 


INDIA—THE TELOOGOOS. 
At the beginning of December last, Mr. Jewett’s 
Nine new con- 


Sabbath school numbered 130 pupils. 


130 


verts were baptized in Nellore the first Lord’s day in 
December, and a fortnight later, five more. 

Mr. Timpany writes that the ever increasing number 
of church members shows the necessity of having more 
trained native preachers. With sufficient help, he says, 
“We may expect to have a body of 20,000 native Chris- 
tians here in ten years.” Mr. T. was expecting. Dec. 
11. to go out to dedicate the first chapel in one of the 
villages. 

CHINA. 

Mrs. Johnson has recommenced her school at Swatow, 
and is gathering the children around her. She is also 
preparing to labor more effectively among the women. 
Two of her former pupils,—both devoted Christian wo- 
men, have recently died. 


SIAM. 


In Bangkok Dr. Dean reports that there are Chinese 
members in the church over eighty years of age, whose 
path grows brighter and brighter. 


Notes and Comments. 
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SWEDEN. 


Much evangelical labor is performed at Gottenburg, 
and with good results. Several have lately joined the 
church. Baptisms at the public baths are allowed with. 
out opposition. The Sabbath schools are regularly at. | 
tended and large. The need of a chapel is felt more 
and more. Mr. Truve says of native laborers,—“Goq 
knows that we need young men, and he sends us one af. 
ter another.” 

GERMANY. 


Jan. 24, Mr. Oncken writes from Hamburg—“Our 
general prospects are brighter than ever.” Religious 
liberty is substantially enjoyed throughout the German 
empire; and the gospel can be preached everywhere 
without hindrance. The separation between church 
and state will without doubt soon be formally achieved, 
Loud calls are made from various quarters for more ]a- 
borers and more chapels, especially in Poland. 


NOTES AND 


BAPTISTS AND THE CHEROKEES. 


Fifty years ago the Foreign Mission Board sent Rev. 
Evan Jones, while a young man, to labor as missionary 
among the Cherokees in North Carolina, and when the 
Nation was removed to this Territory, he came with 
them and brought, among the other members of his 
family, a little son who had been born at the Mission in 
North Carolina, now Rev. John B. Jones. The father, 
on account of age and infirmity, has for sometime been 
laid aside from service, and is now residing with a 
daughter at Chetopa, in Southern Kansas; but the son 
is yet in his prime, and at present is serving both as a 
missionary on his own account among the Indians, and 
as U.S. Agent for the Cherokee Nation, and in this two- 
fold capacity is doing invaluable service for the race. 
A multitude of these sons and daughters of the forest 
will Lave occasion, through time and eternity, to bless 
God for what has been done for the Cherokees by the 
older and the younger Jones. Over 1,000 of this tribe 
now stand connected with one or another of the eigat 
Baptist churches constituted among them, and a much 
larger number have since the commencement of mis- 
sionary work for their tribe died in faith, and it is be- 
lieved now rest with Christ above. The eight existing 
churches have each a pastor, and generally several dif- 
ferent preaching stations, and together have thirteen 
houses of worship and several prosperous Sunday 
schools. The principal man and chief of the Natiou is 
also a Baptist. 


WHAT THE BIBLE HAS DONE FOR SOUTH 
AFRICANS. 


“Q what a change,” said the celebrated aged mis- 
sionary, Robert Moffat, lately, “has the gospel of Christ 
and the word of His grace wrought among the South 
Atrican Bechuana tribes since I first went among them! 

“They scarcely seemed to have a conscience, or any 
idea of wrong in their cruel and degraded practices. 
They had no idea of a future state; they thought they 
died like the beasts of the field, and passed into utter 
annihilation. I remember going to see an intelligent 
and amiable man of some influence in his country who 
had always treated me kindly. He was dying, and I 
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asked him what were his thoughts of the future. He 
said, ‘All is dark, dark; I cannot tell you what dark. 
ness lies before me.’ 

“Now there are hundreds and hundreds rejoicing in 
the faith of Christ, and in the hope of immortality. [ 
have seen many die in peace, ready to depart and be 
with Christ. 

“Formerly they were constantly at strife and enmity; 
one tribe which had cattle dared not come near another 
to sell, lest they should be cut off. Sometimes a whole 
village would be massacred, sometimes a tribe half de- 
stroyed. But now that the influence of the gospel is 
felt, foes have become friends, peaceful intercourse, and 
trade, and the arts of civilized life are common. 


IDOLATRY AT HOME. 
While we are sending our devoted missionaries 


abroad to teach Karens, Burmese, Assamese and Chi- 
nese a knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, the 


, swarthy men of the ancient and mysterious empire are 


erecting Buddhist temples in our own land. Very re- 
cently a new Chinese temple, with the title of Quong 
Wah Muru, has been consecrated in San Francisco, 
with no less than seventy-five gods, two twenty feet 
high, and large in proportion. One has a foot and neck 
of some unknown animal. 

JUDSON’S FAITH. 


In 1816 Dr. Judson thus wrote to Luther Rice :— 

“Ifany ask what success I met with among the natives, 
tell them to look at Otaheite, where the missionaries 
lab red nearly twenty years, and not meeting with 
the slightest success, began to be neglected by all the 
Christian world, and the very name Otaheite began to 
be a shame to the cause of missions, and now the 
blessing begins tocome. Tell them to look at Bengal, 
also, where Dr. Thomas had been laboring seventeen 
years, that is, from 1783 to 1800, before the first con- 
vert, Krishno, was baptized. When a few converts are 
once made, things move on. But it requires a much 
longer time than we have been here to make a first im- 
pression ona heathen people. If they ask again what 
prospect of ultimate success is there, tell them, as much 
as that there is an Almighty and a faithful God who will 
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perform his promises, and no more. If this does not 
satisfy them, beg them to let me stay and try it, and to 
let you come, and to give us bread; or, if they are un- 
willing to risk their bread on such a forlorn hope as 
has nothing but the worD OF GoD to sustain it, beg of 
them at least not to prevent others from giving us 
bread. And if we live some twenty or thirty years, 
they may hear from us again.” 

And sure enough Dr. Judson has been heard from 
again. A little more than fifty years have rolled by 
since he wrote as above, and now there is a theological 
school at Rangoon, quite a number of associations, sev- 
eral hundred churches, and thousands of church mem- 
bers in the same field where he planted the seeds of Di- 
yine truth. O, glorious results! D. 


SIAMESE CUSTOMS. 


Most Siamese males after they have attained their 
twenty-first year enter the priesthood once or oftener 
during their life-time. While they wear the yellow 
robes, and keep all the hair of the head, eyebrows and 
face closely shaved they ostensibly observe with great 
scrupulosity certain religious laws. The moment these 
priests lay aside their yellow robes, and leave the tem- 
ples as places of abode, things they once scrupulously 
observed are as readily abandoned as the robes. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE PACIFIC. 


From the supplement to the Honolulu Friend we get 
an interesting resume of evangelistic work among those 
isles of the sea, carried on by the Hawaiian churches. 
The total members received into the churches up to the 
present time is 68,275; admissions this year, 631; con- 
tributed this year for pastors’ support, $7,744; for 
churches, $10,658; to Hawaiian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, $5,507; miscellaneous, $5,000; total, $29,481. 
The report from Micronesia states that there has been 
no year since missions have been commenced there, 
when there were so few white missionaries in the field, 
and yet there has been no year when our hearts have 
been so often cheered with glad tiding- from those is- 
lands. 


IDOL WORSHIP ON THE GANGES. 

The Ganges is one of the largest rivers in the world; 
it is more than two thousand miles in length. It flows 
through the finest parts of the East Indies. The banks 
present a lovely sight: cottages made of bamboo are 

-seen amid groves of tamarind, palm, and banyan trees; 
the fields are always green, and shrubs and flowers are 
seen of ulmost every color. 

The heathen not only flock to worship the idols in the 
temples that crowd its banks, but also to offer their pray- 
ers to the great river itself, which they regard as a god- 
dess, named Gunga. Not only do they look upon the 
water as holy, but the fish, frogs, snakes, snails, leech- 
es, and even the mud, are held to be sacred. In one of 
the Hindu writings it is suid, ‘‘O goddess! the owl that 
ledges in the hollow of a tree on thy banks is exalted 
beycnd measure; while the king whose palace is far 
from thee, though he may possess a million of stately 
elephants, is nothing!” The sight of it is said to do 
good, a few drops of its water make the soul pure, and 
daily bathing in it makes a man happy in this world and 
in the world tocome. In courts of justice the witness- 
es are bound to speak the truth by holding a basin of 
Ganges’ water in their hands. 

One day in the year many thousands of the people 
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come from all parts to the river. They carry with 
them rice, cloth, fruit, and sweetmeats, and hang rows 
of beautiful flowers across the river. Lamps filled with 
melted bntter are floated on the water. Ihey bow to 
the river, and return to their homes. At other times 
“they make small rafts of straw, and fix on them little 
earthen vessels of oil; and when it grows dark they light 
the lamps, and send the rafts floating down the river.” 
As they light thousands at once, the river seems blaz- 
ing with stars. It looks very pretty; but it is shocking 


to think that they trust to it for the salvation of their 
souls. 


“Fathers and mothers bring their children, and 
make them kneel to the Brahmins, who mark their 
foreheads with mud, with the mark of the particular 
god they worship; and they used frequently to throw 
their children into the river to be drowned, or drown 
themselves, as a sacrifice to the Ganges. This is happi- 
ly now forbidden, but they sometimes contrive to do it. 
Not long ago, at Benares, afather snatched his own 
baby from its mother’s arms and threw it into the Gan- 
ges. They are very willing to do ‘some great thing’ to 
save their souls; but no one is willing naturally to trust 


to Jesus, and by faith in him to wash in his blood and 
be clean.” 


POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 


The population of the world is stated to be 1,200,000, 
000, divided as to religious belief as follows: Greek 
Church, 69,692,700; six other Oriental Churches, 6,500,- 
000; Roman Catholic, 195,000,000; Protestants, 98,139,- 
000. These different denominations of Christians, rep- 
resents all who claim Christ as their great teacher. 


The whole number amounts to only 368,831,700. Of the 
other religions the following are the divisions: Budd- 
hists, 340,000,000; Brahmin and other Asiatic religions, 
260,000,000; Pagans, 200,000,000; Jews, 6,000,000. Thus 
making, according to our views, 851,168,300 living be- 
ings destitute of the saving knowledge of Christ. More 
than two thirds of the race are yet in their sins. 


MISSIONS OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION. 


The missions of the Southern Baptist Convention in 
China comprise twelve stations and out stations, with 
thirty laborers. Twelve of these are from this country, 
including those under appointment, and eighteen are na- 
tives. Seven churches have been formed, in connection 
with which more than 350 have been baptized. 

Connected with the African Missionare 10 stations 
with 12 workers. About 1200 have from the beginning 
been baptized in this field. 

The European Mission, of recent origin, is conducted 
by 7 evangelists and colporteurs. In the city of Rome 
a church has been formed, in connection with which 30 
have been baptized, and a school for the improvement 
of native preachers has been established. 


CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Chinese in the United States number 63,250 
There are some 3,000 in Oregon, 4,000 in Idaho, 3,000 in 
Nevada, 49,000 in California, and between 3,000 and 
4,000 east of the Rocky mountains. Over 12,000, or. 
about one-fifth of the whole, are in the city of San 
Francisco, 
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SANSCRIT WORDS. 


The Sanscrit dictivnaries contain more than 60,000 
words, and this by no means exhausts the language. 
All these words are made from 1,765 roots, most of 
which are found only in the form of nouns; but theo- 
retically each of these roots may be the basis of five 
kinds of verbs. 


HOW A SAMOAN CHIEF WAS CONQUERED. 


A Samoan warrior of most hardened and obstinate 
character, who bad escaped from five severe battles, 
felt tired of his camp life. A feeling came over him 
that the great God of whom the missionaries spoke had 
been very good to him in preserving his life. So he 
broke away from the war party, caught a wild pig, sold 
it for money, and bought a New Testament. He read 
about Christ—his coming into the world, his life, his 
miracles, and his death. Light broke in upon his soul. 
He wondered at such amazing love; felt more and more 
of nis darkness and ignorance; and then humbly sought 
the teaching of the Divine Spirit. 


HOW TO KILL HEATHENISM. 


What a store of evangelical truth was in the remark 
made by a Hindu to one of the missionaries. Said he, 
“Reviling our gods, criticizing our Shastras, and ridi- 
culing our ritual, will accomplish nothing; but the sto- 
ry which you tell, of Him who loved, and pitied, and 
came, and taught, and suffered, and die4, and rose again 
—that story, sir, will overthrow our temples, destroy 
our ritual, abolish our Shastras, and extinguish our 
gods.” 


THE GOSPEL IN GREENLAND. 


Nearly half the entire population of Greenland is in 
membership with the Lutheran church. Moravian 
missionaries are not numerous, their principal fieid be- 
ing Labrador. The Luthera:s have seminaries for the 
education of young men for the ministry at JacobDsha- 
ven and Godthaab. 

A SWISS MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The history of the Missionary Society of Basel, 
Switzerland, founded in 1815, is a record of wonder- 
ful success. The society has at present no less than 152 
laborers in the field, of whom 5) are in Africa. 93 in In- 
dia, and 13 in China. Ali these missionaries were 
trained and educated in the mission house, and to keep 
up the supply the society has now in training eighty- 
four missionary students. The society provides alsoa 
home and a school for the children of the missionaries, 
and supports superannuated missionaries, 1nd mission- 
aries’ widows. In addition to the missionaries enumer- 
ated above, it has 217 native agents in its service in va- 
rious capacities. The success of the society this last 
year has been most signal, the number of conversions 
under its agency being about 7000. In China the in- 
crease in its membership during the last ten years has 
been fvurfold; in Africa, threefold; in India, twofold. 
There are two features in the working of this prosper- 
ous society which are worthy of notice. First it em- 
ploys nine missionaries for home work, whose preach- 
ing stimulates the interest in its foreign fields and 
awakens the people to render them full support. In 
the second place, it recognizes and encourages giving 
in even the smallest amounts; and its income in a single 
year from half-penny collections was over $50,000. It 
has altogether an immense organization and a wide 
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sphere of usefulness, and the history of its work shows 
how much a nation that makes but a weak appearance 
on the map or in census reports can accomplish toward 
the salvation of the world. 


A SCOTCH MORAVIAN PLAN, 


Fifteen pious, enterprising Scotchmen, chiefly agri. 
culturists and skilled workmen, with their families, be. 
sides several ladies, nct without means, have volun. 
teered to initiate an industrial Christian Mission, upon 
the Moravian plan, in behalf of and among the Circas. 
sian refugees in Turkey, whenever arrangements are 
made for them to go out, while many more are looked 
for to present themselves for the object. 


THE NEAREST DUTY. 


I sought to do some mighty act of good 
That I might prove how well my soul had striven. 
I waited, and the minutes, hours, passed, 
Yet bore no incense of my deed to heaven. 
Sad, without hope, I watched the falling rain; 
One drop alone could not refresh the tree, 
But drop on drop, til! from its deepest root 
The giant oak drank life and liberty. 
Refreshed, like nature, I arose to try 
And do the duty which should nearest lie; 
And ere I knew my work was half begun, 
The noble deed I sought in vain was done. 


HOW PROVIDENCE MET THE EXIGENCY. 


The Berlin Missionary Society suffered severely from 
the drain of the late war. At the year’s end it was 
found that there must be a debt of 10,000 thalers. Re- 
lief has come in a remarkable way, viz., by the finding 
of diamonds worth the amount required on some land 
lying on the Vaal River, South Africa, which was given 
to the society some years ago. 


THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. 


The Arabic language is the only vehicle for convey: 
ing religious truth to some 60,00,000 of our race, who 
use it as their spoken tongue. It is also the sacred Jan- 
guage of the Mohammedans, numbering over 120,000. 
000. Christian missionaries have translated the entire 
Bible into Arabic, and it is now issued in many edi- 
tions, either complete or in part. An edition of the 
gospels in raised Arabic characters is also issued for 
the blind. 

They have prepared and published also some sixty 
works, both religious and educational in their charac- 
ter, and they edit and publish a weekly religious jour- 
nal, which has a large and constant!y increasing sub- 
scription roll, both throughout Syria and Egypt. 


THE HEATHEN WITHOUT THE GOSPEL. 


Wayland in his life of Adoniram Judson, paints a 
true picture of heathen morality as seen in Burmah: 

While the law of Gaudama forbids us to take the life 
of any animated being, the Burmans are blood-thirsty, 
cruel and vindictive beyond most of the nations of In- 
dia. Murders are of very common occurrence, and the 
punishment by death is inflicted with aggravation of 
«ruelty. While licentiousness is absolutely forbidden, 
they are said to be universally profligate. While the 
law denounces covetousness, they are almost to a man 
dishonest, rapacious, prone to robbery, and to robbery 
ending in blood. The law forbids, on all occasions, 
treachery and deceit, and yet, from the highest to the 
lowest, they area nation of liars. When detected in 
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the falsehood, they indicate no consciousness 
of shame, and even pride themselves upon successful 
deceit. 

A PRAYING PEOPLE. 


The Hottentots of South Africa have no “closet” in 
their dwellings, where they might pray in secret. In 
order to meet this want of their soul, they retire to 
some lonesome thicket to raise their eyes to heaven and 
pray to the Father in secret. ‘Nearly every hour of 
the day,” relates an English missionary, ‘‘we can see 
people going to the place of prayer or returning from 
it; but in the morning at four o’clock, and in the even- 
ingat ten, we cannot walk about the mission station 
without being deeply moved. At those hours every one 
goes out und calls upon the name of the Lord, and now 
and then fervent utterances ascend to the throne of 
God. Every Hottentot has his place of prayer near 
that of his neighbor; some of these quiet nooks are 
visited so often that no grass can grow on the foot- 
paths leading to them.” 


HOME. 


An intelligent Hindu gentleman recently said toa 
missionary lady in Calcutta: ‘In a hundred years from 
now, ours will be a great nation; our women will be in- 
telligent and refined; and then we shall understand the 
meaning of that beautiful English word home; but nev- 
er until then.” 


A VOLUNTARY MISSIONARY. 


A native Christian near Allahabad, India, made over 
his farm to his son, bought a camel, loaded it with 
Christian books, and started at his own charges for the 
wild desert of Rajpotan, to spread the gospel among 
people who had never seen a Christian. 


SELF-DENIAL. 


Without the real spirit of self-denial, high excellence 
of character cannot be attain: d: and hence Jesus de- 
clared that those who would come after him, must deny 
themselves as well as bear the cross. 


A MIGHTY CHANGE. ‘ 


When the triple crown was first placed on the brow of 
Pius the Ninth, there was no part of Italy into which 
the Bible could be introduced except by stealth and sub- 
terfuge; and Bible reading was a crime, for whose enor- 
mity only bitter and long imprisonment could atone. 
Now all this is changed. The ban of proscription is 
lifted from God’s Holy Book, and it may freely circulate 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. May 
God’s name be praised for this. Should we not put 
new vigor into our efforts for the final overthrow of the 
Man of Sin, and the spiritual regeneration of Italy ? 

A striking proof of the absolute religious liberty en- 
joyed in Rome is to be fonnd in the fact that the Anti- 
Infallibilists of Europe are shortly to publish in this 
very city an organ in which they will stoutly and boldly 
oppose the pretensions of the Pope. 


FRUITS OF MISSIONS. 


According to Dr. Mullens, Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, since the commencement of this 
century, the gospel has swept heathenism entirely 
away in more than three hundred islands of eastern and 
southern Polynesia. The missionaries hae gathered 
400.000 people under Christian influences, of whom a 
quarter of a million are living still, and 50,000 of these 
are communicants. 
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SCRIPTURE SIMILES. 

I observe that God has chosen the vine, a low plant 
that creeps upon the helpless wall; of all beasts, the 
soft and patient lamb; of all birds, the mild and guile- 
less dove. Christ is uhe rose of the field and the lily of 
the valley. When God appeared to Moses it was not in 
the lofty cedar, nor the sturdy oak, nor the spreading 
palm; but ina bush—an humble, slender, abject bush. 
As if he would by these selections, check the conceited 
arrogance of men. 


GIVING A TENTH. 


No one, says Tappan, should be content to give only 
the tenth, if his income allow him to give more. A 
Christian is bound to give as the Lord prospers him, and 
the Lord will hold him to this, as a universal rule, from 
the obligation and responsibility of which no living 
soul shall escape. A tenth will do for those whocan 
give no more; but as has been well observed, in very 
many cases, the amount dictated by the rule would hard- 
ly be enough to throw any, even the smallest, twinges 
into the soul’s cleaving selfishness. A tenth can be giv- 
en, and the man never know, by appreciable diminution, 
that he has given any thing; of course he can give all 
that and vastly more without beginning to feel it. 


FEMALE COSTUMES. 

The costumes of women everywhere are changing, 
and customs andideas change with them. Even Turk- 
ish women, outwardly sheeted as ghosts, are said to 
have adopted Frank articles of dress beneath the exter- 
val covering,and go about tottering on high-heeled shoes 
of latest Parisian style. Armenian women have long 
since discarded the yashmak, and appear in public with 
unveiled faces, and attired as ladies of Europe: Thir- 
teen newspapers—three of them dailies, three tri-week- 
lies, and seven weeklies (one of which issues a daily 
bulletin), for Armenians alone, at the capital, attesta 
new intellectual life, not only by the fact of their exist- 
ence, but the freedom of their discussions. 


BAPTISTS IN MEXICO. 


The following enumeration of Baptist churches in 
Mexico is from the Examiner and Chronicle: Monterey 
has nineteen adult members, F. Trevino, pastor; Cade- 
rita, thirty-two members, S. Diaz, pastor; Santa Rosa, 
twenty-six members, J. M. Uranga, pastor; Los Eban- 
os, eighteen members, S. Diaz, pastor. Montemorelos, 
fifteen members, T. M. Westrup, pastor. 


AN EXAMPLE TO AMERICA. 

The example of the Waldenses should have the effect 
to stimulate American Christians to greater efforts in 
mission work. With only nineteen churches and a 
membership of about twenty thousand, they have es- 
tablished thirty-seven mission churches, and are at 
work in all parts of Italy with great zeal and energy. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HEAVEN. 

Brainerd says,— My heaven is to please God and glori- 
fy Him; to give all to Him, to be wholly devoted to His 
glory; that is the heaven I long for; that is my relig- 
ion and that is my happiness. 

A FAITHFUL WORKER. 

Miss West, a missionary in Turkey for the past ten 
years, has had under instruction 200 girls, who, profess- 
ing Christianity, are now scattered along the Euphrates 
and Tigris, engaged in teaching these truths to their 
eountry-women. 
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USING SMALL TALENTS. 


God can do business on a very small capital. He can 
take your one talent and make it ten. He can takea 
man small in his own estimation, small in the estima- 
tion of others, and small in all natural endowments, 
and make him a Samson in spiritual might. Do not, 
then, despise the one talent. God makes the weak 


things of the world to confound the mighty. 


BAPTISTS IN WALES. 


lApril, 


The Baptists of Wales have 541 churches, 336 minis. 
ters and 258 assistants, 59,211 communicants, and 54,- 
088 Subbath scholars. Their Sunday schools are not so 


well supplied with handsome and entertaining lit- 


in foundations of Christian truth. 


erature as ours, but they have teachers well versed in 
Bible and catechism, who thoroughly indoctrinate them 
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VIEW OF THE NATIVE PREACHERS IN BURMAH 


Sustained by the Baptist Convention of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edwards Island. 


NAME. 


STATIONS. 


RACE, 


SUPPORTED BY 


SUPERIN TENDED 
BY 


TKO 
Ko 
Moung 
Moung 
Moung 
Ko 
Moung 
Ma 
O AW. 
Moung 
KO 
TOO 
Too Aw 
Shway 
Ah 
Shaw 
Moung Tha Dway.........7 
M. Tha Doon Oung........ 
Ko 
Moung Tha Doon.........- 
Moung Pee 
Moung 
Na 
Pah 
Maw 
Ng? 
Maw 
Ng’ 
Saw 


Shway Noo.. 
Shway 
Shway 


1.—Ordained Pastor—Henthada Burman Church..... 
2.—Ordination 


Henthada 
ZalOON. 
Paing 
Henthada .... 

0. 
Paing 


Do. 


Do. 


D0. 
Kano0gyee 
Pyeenyah 
Yoma 


Yay lah 


AKYAW 


3.—New outstation, established 1870.......... 


€.—Bible 


Burman 
aren 
The above List is revised and a 


do. 


Karen .... 
Do. 


Do. 


Burman... 
Do. 
Shan... 
Burman-.. 
Shan...... 
Burman... 


Granville St. Ch. Halifax... 
Trard 
1st Yarmouth Ch...........- 

Do. Bab. 
Friend in Charlottet’wn.... 
Sydney 
L. Granv. & Bridges’wn.... 


Friend in Colch..........- 


Thy Kingdom Come......... 
ist Ch. 8. S. Cornwallis..... 
T. M. King, N. H. Dobson.. 


Dr. Spurden and New Ger- 


MANY « 
Friend in King’s Co......... 
Sister in Truro Ch........... 
North Sydney Ch..... ....- 
Hom. J. 
Nictaux and Pine Grove.... 
Wolfville Ch........ 
Juv. Soc. Bridgewater...... 
Miss Condon and friends.... 
Up. Stewiacke and Mus- 
J. H. 
Acadia College Mission- 
sionary Society,....... 


; Hon. J. McCully........ 


A. BR. R. Crawley 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Dr. Stevens. 


A. R. R. Crawley 
M. Jameson. 


A. R. R. Crawley 


Do. 
M. Jameson. 
D. A. W. Smith. 


Do. 


A. R. R: Crawley 
Do 


J. N. Cushing. 
Dr. Stevens. 
J. N. Cushing. 
E. O. Stevens. 
Do. 
D. A. W. Smith, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 


5.—Colporteur. 
6.—Teacher and Preacher... 


7.—Primary School 


SUMMARY. 


mended by Mr. Crawley. 


B..-Ordained 


Shan Assistants. 


Stations. 


These thirty native preachers and two Bible women, laboring under the supervision of missionaries :ble and 


ready to guide them, are diffusing light. Rev. D. A. W. Smith, speaking in terms of commendation of several 
lately added to the list, says of one, Ng-yah,—"*He has been enduring hardness during the past six months ina 
new place, us a good soldier of Jesus Christ. Away from his wife and rw with onl) the general promise that 
he would be looked after by his brethren to sustain him, he has plodded on, intent on winning souls. Nor have his 
labors been in vain. It was my privilege to assist recently in the examination aud baptism of fourteen recent 


converts—all heads of families—the fruits of his and an associate’s labors.” 


DONATIONS FOR 


MAINE, $88.44. 


North Livermore, a friend 5; Paris, ist ch. 
39.11; Harrington, Rev. J. F. Eveleth 2; 

Kennebunk Village, ch. 12; Mt. Vernon, ch. 
25; Alna, Arthur Averill .33; 

Waldoboro’, Henry Kennedy 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $294 37. 


North Conway, a friend 6; Concord, Pleasant 
St. ch. 70; Nashua, Ist ch. 157; 

Hudson, ch. 7.87; Claremont, ch. 46.50; San- 
bornton, 2d ch., J.C. Gilman 1.75; Rev. V. E. 
Bunker .25; Bow, ch., a member 6; 


FEBRUARY, 1872. 


VERMONT, $185.45. 

Manchester, C. A. Pettibone 5; Jamaica. Rev. 
C. P. Frenyear 11; Townshend, Jonas Allen 
10; Vergennes, ch. 5; 

Chester ch. 54.45; Bennington, 1st ch..of wh. 50 
is fr. Mrs. A.W.C. Tibbets & 50 fr. Miss Hope 
Conkling, per Rev. R. M. Luther. 100; 

ASSACHUSETTS, $4305.80. 

Princeton, Asa H. Goddard, addi’l., 

New Bedford, Annie E. Smith & class 3; Bil- 
lerica, lst ch. 23.38; Salem, Rev. J. H. Sea- 
ver 5; Peabody, ch. 45; Weymouth, Ist ch. 
60; West Townsend, ch. 10; 4 

Boston, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. East, Mrs. 


| — 
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H. B. Merrill tr.. of wh. 35 is tow. sup. of 
nat. girl in Miss Kate F. Evan’s sch., Toun- 
goo, Burmah, luvv tow. supt. of Myat Puah, 
put. pr., care Miss A. R. Gage, Rangoon, 
Burmah, 75 tow. sup. of two nat. girls in 
Miss A. R. Gage’s sca., do., do.; 210; a triend 
12; Ist ch., KE. B. Badger tr., 224; South ch., 
& with prev. donas. to const. U. L. vettin- 
ill & Henry McCoy H. L. M., D. M. May- 
tr., 148.25; Clarendon St. ch., Dea. C. 
D. Gould tr., 919.49; Warren Av. ch., J. E. 
Daniels tr., 225; 
Cambridge, Lyman — 
Cambridgeport, Ist ch., R. O. Fuller tr., in 


art, 

give Centre, *‘Hope” 10; Soc. of Miss. Inq. 
of Newtou Theo. Lnst., Joha E. Burr tr., 17; 
Vineyard Haven, ch., D. F. Chessman 10; 
South Framingham, ch., R. Kennedy tr., 40; 
Taree Rivers,ci. 39; North Dartmouth,s.C,. 
Cornell 1; 

Manstield, ch., toconst. Rev. Welcome Lewis 
H 


Miller’s River Asso., G. W. Dexter tr., Am- 
herst, ch., of wh. .50 is for Spain, 22; Athol, 
ch. 20; Leverett & Montague, ch. 20.77; Or- 
ange, ch.t; Petersham, cu. 31.20; Warwick, 
ch. 2; West Royalston, ch.3.67; G. W. Dex- 
ter 1.15; 

Westfield, ch., of wh. 3.18 is fr. S. S., 41.39; 
So. Wilbraham, afriend 50; Melrose, 1sich., 
Geo. Newhall tr., 60; Salisbury. Sarah T. Os- 
good6; Winchendon Village, ch., & with 
prev. donas. to const. Levi Flagg H. L. M., 
G. Q. A. Bryant tr., 30; 

Conway, ch. 30; Groton Centre, ch. 19; East 
Gloucester, ch. 25; 

No. Attleboro’, ch. 35; Ea. Brookfield. ch. 3; 
Sharon, ch. 30; Randolph, ch. 55.50; per Rev. 
Cc. W. Reding, 

Agawam, ch., 5. S., of wh. 35 is tow. sup. of 

oy, care Miss R. H. Adams, Henthada, 
Burmah, & 33 for do., care Mrs. E. P. scott, 
Assam, H. M. Bodurtha tr., 
RHODE ISLAND, $1135.46. 

R. I. Bap. State Convention, R. B. Chapman 
tr., Providence, Ist ch., of wh. 39.49 is mon. 
con. cull. & 317.25 an. sub., per Wm. Gam- 
mell, collr., 356.74; 3d ch., & with other 
dunas. to const. Rev. Geo. Thomas Dow- 
ling H. L. M., 50: Jefferson St. ch.. C. W. 
Pidge tr., 14.59; Cent. ch,,S.S..of wh. 25 is 
fr. Miss Waity Mowry, & to const. Miles B. 
Schubarth & Hattie L. Hartwell H. L. M, 
261.83; Wickford, lst ch., mon. con. coll. 
76.35; Pawtucket, Ist ch.,James Olney tr., 
to const. Geo. Henry Hicks & Harriet Sea- 
grave H. L. M., 275.90; 

Providence, Friendship St. ch., to const. Geo. 
L. Nottage H. L. M.. 

CONNECTICUT, $480.64. 

Niantic, ch. 20.22; Rockville, ch., of wh. 73 is 
fr. Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Butler. 80; 

Suffield, 2d ch., of wh. 90.42 is fr. Wom. Miss. 


NEW YORK, $4234.58. 
a York J. B. Trevor 1000; J. B. Colgate, 


Phelps, ch. 11 25; Cazenovia, Mrs. Wm. Clarke 
7; Royalton, ch., S. S. for miss. work in 
Burmah, 7.35; Rondont, ch., H. Schoonma- 
ker tr., 308.38; 

Essex Village. ch. 10.50; Palmyra, a friend 4; 
Altona. Dan’l Bassett 3; Rhinebeck, ch., R. 
A.W.& M.C. W.. tow. sup. of Rev. W. I. 
Knapp in Spain, 110; 

Ont. Bap. Asso., N. K. Cole tr., Manchester, 
ch., Dea. J. H. Dewey 10; Geneva, “first 
fruits” 1; Yates ch. 61; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., H. R. Cent. 
Asso., Poughkeepsie. ch. 76.96: Catskill, Miss 
E. B. Wilson 20; Miss E. M. Wilson 15; 

Union Asso., Bedford. Rev. Conant Sawyer 

Long Island Asso., Brooklyn. a lady friend, 
of wh. 50 is tow. sup.of Aw-Yay & Nau-Lor- 
wah, care Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Henthada, 
Burmah. & 40 tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. 
8. T. Goodell, Bassein. Burmah, 90; J. W. B. 
25; Lee Av. ch., in part, 23.64; 1st German 


ch., S. S. 5; Ea. Marian, ch., bal. 7; Wil- 
liamsburgi, ist ch. 500; Cent. ch. 14.93,— 
both in part, 

Washing oa Union Asso., Hebroa, ch. 

Southera N. Y. Asso., Warburton Av. ch., 8. 
8.50; Harlem, ch.,in part, 77.21; H. A. Pol- 
hemus 3; Mt. Vernon, ch., bal. 19.04; New 
York, a friend 5; South cu., bal. 46; H. L. 
Slate 5; 

Worcester Asso., W. Worcester, ch. 

Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Che- 
muug River Asso., Havanna, ch., in part, 34.- 
01; Miilport, ch. 9.4; 

Orleans Asso., Albion, ch. 

Cayuga Asso., Auburn ch., bal. 33.50; Throops- 
ville, ch., in part, 16.70; 

Cortland Asso., Homer, Cortland & McGraw- 
ville Juvenile & Young People’s Miss. Soc. 

Chenango Asso.. Oxtord, ch., in part, 

NEW JERSEY, $1064.21. 

Hackensack, ch., of wh. 100 is fr. 5.S., tow. 
sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. E. O. Stevens, 
Prome, Burmah, 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., East N. 
J. Asso., Lyons’ Farms, ch., bal. 30; Mrs. 
A.M. Whitman 5; Mrs. Johnson 5; Piain- 
field, ch., in part, W. H. M. C. 200; Passaic, 
ch. 180; Westfleld,ch. 100; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Man- 
asquan, ch., S. S. 18.80: Middletown, ch. 
50.15; Bridgeton, Ist ch. 127; Trenton, Ist 
ch. 100; Greenwich, ch., S. 8. 14.76; Cape 
May, 2d ch. 42.50; Frenchtown, ch. 43; 
Blackwoodtown. ch. 12; Tom’s River, ch. 6; 

PENNSYLVANIA, $2787.98. 

Philadelphia., Wm. Bucknell, of wh. 500 is 
tow. building sch. house for Miss S. E. Has- 
well, Maulmain, Burmah, & 500 for gener- 
al purposes, 

Upland, J. Lewis Crozer 

Sumit Hill, ch. 

Coll. per Rev.J.V.Ambler, Dist. Sec., Philadel- 

hia, Beth Eden, ch., bal., S. A. George 50; 
Gees. Ss. A. George 10; Mrs. J. V. Ambler 
100; Broad St. ch. 222.08; 2d ch., Rev. W. 
Cathcart 5; Hope Miss. Soc. 50; Rev. T. 
Wright 5; 

Mt. Pleasant, ch. 53.15; Gt. Valley, ch. 7.75; 
Hyde Park, ch. 15; Aldenville, ch. 8.50; 
Blakely, ch. 20.50; Allegina iy. Sandusky St. 
ch. 120; Nixon St. ch. 29; Hollidaysburg. ch. 
50; Newton, ch.5; Roaring Brook. ch. 8.15; 
Gwynedd, ch. 4.25; Brownsville, Mrs. S. A. 
Hogg 5; Beaver Asso., Zion, ch. 16.60; Up- 
land, Mrs. Emma Knowles 500; 

DELAWARE. $80.00. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Wil- 
mington, Del. Av. ch. 30: 2d ch., of wh. 40 
is fr. S. S., 50; 

WEST VIRGINIA, $9.68. 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Un- 
ion Asso., Webster, ch., Milton Lake 3.50; 
Buckhannon, ch. 6.18 all for Moung Kyaw, 
care Rev. J. R. Haswell, Maulmain, Bur- 


mah, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $25.00. 
Washington, ist ch,, Judson Miss. Soc., tow. 
sup. of Bible reader, care Rev. S. T. Good- 
ell, Bassein, Burmah, 
KENTUCKY, $16.00. 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., New- 
port, ch., in part, : 
LOUISIANA. $2.09. 
New Orleans, German ch., per Rev. O. Dodge, 
OHIO, $491,90. 
Napoleon ch., qr. sub. 5.15; Cleveland, 1st ch., 
Young People’s Miss. Soc , tow. sup. of nat. 
r., care Mrs. A. K. Scott, Assam. John 
Steele tr.. 1; Sandusky, ch. 3; Madison. E. 
Hunting 1; Centerville, John 8S. Wilson 10; 
Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn ch., Geo. F. Davis Jr. 


tr., 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Cleve- 
land Asso., Brimfield, Edwin Barber 10; Me- 
dina, ch. 9.79; 

Clinton Asso., Washington. ch. 

East Fork Asso., Stone Lick, ch. 12; Mrs. Nan- 
cy C. Sargent, tow. sup. of Sai Tu, care Rev. 
E. B. Cross, Toungoo, Burmah, 50; Stone 
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Lick Valley, ch. 13.90; 

Huron Asso., Norwalk, ch. of wh. 5is tow. 
sup. of Gongazon, care Rev. I. J. Stoddard, 
Gowalpara, Assam, 

—. Asso., West Barre, ch., S.S.5; Amos 
Taft 10; 

Marietta Asso., Marietta, ch., Hon. T. W. 
Ewart 50; Willie Pearce 1; 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, Freeman St, ch., 
Miss S. Trevor 20; Miami, ch., of wh. 2.57 


is fr. S. S., 28.23; 
INDIANA, $145 40. 
Madison, ch., C. A. Stanton tr., 70; Little 
Sand Creck, ch. 5.40; 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Beth- 
el Asso., Livonia, ch., 8.8. 
Evansville Asso., A. L. Robinson, tow. sup. of 
Quee Yo, care Rev. A. Bunker, foungoo, Bur- 


mah, 

Judson Asso., Sugar Creek, ch. 

ILLINOIS, $520 12. 

Beaver Creek, Louis Lagant 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M, Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Bloomington Asso., Belle Plaine, 
ch. & S.8.6.05; Chenoa, ch. 10; Delavan, ch., 
of wh. 5is fr. 5. tow. sup. of Bible read- 
er, care Mrs. A. K. Scott, Assam, 8 50; Lin- 
coln, ch. 8.20; Normal, Miss Ruthie Barker 
5; Pontiac, ch. 11; Tremont, ch., A. Sperry , 
5; Washburn, ch., Rev. W. E. James 5; 

Chicago Asso., St. Charles, ch., Mrs. M. B. 
Herrick, tow. — of nat. pr., care Rev. J. 
E. Clough, Ongole, India, 

Dixon aAsso., Sterling, D. C. Jenne 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, Ist ch.,S.S., to be 
expended in care of Rev. M. Jameson, Bas- 
sein, Burmah, 2580; Brighton, ch., 8S. 
tow. sup. of do., of wh. lis fr. Mrs. A. A. 
Hilliard, 16.11; Edwardsville, ch., for do., 
6.75; Litchfield, ch., for do., of wh. 10 is fr. 
Miss Savage, 5 of wh. is for Mrs. A. K. 
Scott’s work, Assam, 22; Upper Alton, Stu- 
dents’ Miss. Soc. of Shurtleff College 5.20; 

Fox River Asso., Aurora, Union ch. 29; Aus- 
tin. ch., 8. 8., tow. sup. of ministerial stu- 
dent, care Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole. India, 
25; Chicago. Union Park ch., of wh. 17.25is 
fr. L. P. Caldwell’s 8.8. class, for Bible read- 
er under Rev. M. Jameson, Bassein, Burmah, 
99.31; Norman, ch. 6; 

Ill. River & Galesburg Asso., Neponset, ch. 12; 
Peoria, German ch. 7 50; 

—— River Asso., Onarga, ch., J. F. Mc- 

illan 

Ottawa Asso., Leland, Rev. J. O. Metcalf 5; 
Tonica, ch, 22 05; 

Asso., Littleton. ch. 
ock Island Asso., Aledo, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. 
W. Burrows, 8; Rock Island, ch., Rev. A. 
Briggs 50; 

So. Dist. Asso., Freeburg, ch. 

Springfield Asso., Decatur, Miss Mary L. Hal- 
sted, tow. sup. of Bathiram, pupil in Mrs. 
Scott's sch., Assam, 

MICHIGAN, $592.34. 

Detroit, L. B. Austin & family 99; Cassopolis, 
ch., per Kev. C. Bennett, 960; Grand Rapides, 
ch., J. F. Baars tr., 93.86; 

Coil. per Rev. 5. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs.. Flint River Asso., Fenton, ch., 
Mrs. M, P. Hudson 5; Flushing, ch., of wh. 
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Kalamazoo River Asso., Battle Creek, S. E. 
Brown 5; Bloomingdale, ch. 5; 

Shiawassee Asso., Shepardsville, ch. 9.31; 
Vernon, ch., John McLean 5; 

St. Joseph’s River Asso., Dowagiac, ch. 

be Asso., Ann Arbor, ch. 15; Dexter, 
ch. 22.12; 

Wayne Asso., Hartland, ch. 19.20; Highland, 
ch., of wh. 60 isfr. J.C. Moore, 45 fr. Mr. 
& Mrs. Tenney & 5 fr. Miss Julia Glines, tow. 
sup. of nat. prs., care Rev. L. Jewett, Nel 
lore, India, 117.95; Holly, ch. 8.10; Howell, 
ch. 1871; Northville, 8. S. 15; Plymouth, a 


friend 1; 
MINNESOTA, $25.26. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs; Minn. Asso., St. Paul, Walnut 
St. mission S. S., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care 
Rev. E. W. Clark, Sibsagor, Assam, 

Minn. Cent. Asso., Wasioja, ch., J. B. Coop- 


er 

So. Minn. Asso., Eyota, ch. 

No. Minn. Asso., Maple Grove, ch. 

WISCONSIN, $83.10. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Dane Asso., Columbus, ch. 

Janesville Asso,, Fort Atkinson, Rev. E. B. 
Edmunds, tow, sup. of Rev. T. J. Keith, 
Gowalpara, Assam, 

La Crosse Asso., Tomah, ch., of wh, 20 is fr. 
Rev. J. Taylor, 

Lake Shore Asso., Oconomowoc, Rev. H. W. 
Brown 2; Sheboygan Falls, ch., John T. 
Kuhn 4; 

Winnebago Asso., Oshkosh, 2d ch., tow. sup. 
of Rev. T. J. Keith. Gowalpara, Assam; 

IOWA, $91.61. 

Fairfield, David Altar 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Dav- 
enport Asso., Clinton, ch. 15.57; Lyons, ch., 
of wh. 6 is fr. a wandering sheep, 6.04; Dav- 
enport, Calvary ch. 40; 

Keokuk Asso., Rome, ch., S. S., for the Teloo- 


goos. 
S. W. Iowa Asso., Hamburg, Rev. P. M. Mc- 
Leod 


Linn Asso., Vinton, A. H. Smock & family 11; 
Jordan’s Grove, ch. 4; Milford, ch., Rev. C. E. 


Brooks 5; 
MISS SURI, $76.60. 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Lib- 
erty. ch. 23; Lee’s Summit. ch., in part, 9.40; 
Kearney, Mt. Olive ch. 19.20; Pleasant Hill, 
Rev. James French 25; 

KANSAS, $1.00. 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Fon- 

tana, Rev. John Smith 


LEGACIES. 
Portland, Me., Byron Greenough, per A. 


L. Gilkey, Exr., in part, 1000 00 


Concord, N. H., Dr. Isaac Colby, per 
James Morgan Exr., bal., 

Warner, N. H., Abigail K. Simonds, per 
Gilman A. Bean, Exr., 

Gardner, Mass., Susannah Stone, per L. 
H. Bradford, Exr., 

Rochester, N. Y., Jane Denny, per C. B. 
Denny, Exr., bal. & int. 

Franklin, Ind., Samuel Dow, per John 


5 00 
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10 00 


1431 
250 


87 12 


lv 54 is fr. 5S. 5., 45; Grand Blanc, ch. 14.50; 
Grand River Asso., West, Oaktield, ist ch. of 

wi. 2v is to educate ministerial student, care 

Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, India, 82.82; 2d ch. 

6.70; Rockford, ch., of wh. i0.55 is fr. Miss Feb. 1 

Stilwell & fr. Miss F. E. Stilwell’s miss. Donatiuns & 

box, 27.35; Mch. 1, 1872, 
=a Asso., Rives, ch. 9; Sand Stone, ch. 


8. Hougham, Exr., in part, 400 00--3461 37 
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WOMAN’S BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


BOSTON, APRIL, 1872. 


We wish to call special attention to the fol- 
lowing “Story of the Teloogoo Mission.” 
Inits preparation, careful use has been made 
of original sources of information. Miss 
Peabody, of Iltinois, is on her way to this 
ficld, sent out by the Woman’s Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society for the West. We cannot 
doubt that all engaged in this work will be 
interested in learning something of the fields 
where our missionaries are to labor. 


THE STORY OF THE TELOOGOO MIS- 
SION. 

The Teloogvo country is a part of the Ma- 
dras Presidency, and extends from Orissa to 
Madras, 600 miles on the coast, and into the 
interior nearly 400 miles. The number of 
Hindoos speaking the Teloogoo language is 
about 14,000,000. 

These people are acknowledged by all who 
know them, to be one of the most intelligent 
and hopeful classes in the south of India, 
‘possessing a greater manliness and inde- 
pendence of character, stronger natural affec- 
tions, and less of deceit and dishonesty,” than 
most of their fellow countrymen. Their lan- 
guage is said to be the most polished, and the 
most worthy of cultivation, of any of the five 
languages of Southern India. 

Before 1835, the London Missionary Socie- 
ty had occupied two stations in this country; 
and the New Testament, the Pentateuch, and 
a grammar and dictionary in Teloogoo, had 
been printed at the mission in Serampore. 

Rey. S.S. Day and his wife were appoint- 


ed to commence the Teloogoo mission in 
1835. Rev. E. L. Abbott was at first associa- 
ted with them, but was transferred to the Ka- 
rens. Mr. and Mrs. Day arrivedin Calcutta 
early in 1836, and proceeded to Nizagapa- 
tam, near which place they spent some 
months in studying the Teloogoo language, 
under the instruction of a learned Brahmin. 

In August, 1836, Mr. Day and family re- 
moved to Cicacole, a city where the popula- 
tion, speaking Teloogoo, was estimated at 
20,000. Here they continued to study the 
language, Mr. Day, preaching, in the mean- 
time, in English, to a small congregation of 
Eurasians—persons of partly European de- 
scent, but born in India. Accompanied by 
an interpreter, Mr. Day visited the streets 
and bazars, distributing Teloogoo tracts and 
books to all who asked and could read. Two 
schools were established and attended by 
about forty native boys. 

In February, 1837, Mr. Day was advised 
by Rev. Mr. Malcom, who was then visiting 
the Asiatic missions, to ‘remove at once to 
Madras. With sorrow they left the schools, 
the women whom Mrs. Day had tried to lead 
to the Saviour, and the thousands who had 
not yet heard of the way of life. They estab- 
lished themselves at a village in the suburbs 
of Madras, where was a population of about 
10,000 Teloogoos; and gathered two schools 
containing ninety scholars, 

At Bellary, 300 miles from Madras, was a 
branch of the Maulmain Baptist Church, 
composed mostly of persons connected with 
the British army, who had been baptized at 
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Maulmain and other mission stations. Mr. 
Day visited this place, and baptized 22 per- 
sons. An English Baptist Church was form- 
ed at Madras, with 15 members. 

In Jan. 1838, he wrote: *‘I have been al- 
most two years within the country, and have 
acquired so much knowledge of the language 
as to read and speak it with considerable 
ease, and to know that while it is beautiful 
and flowing, it is exceedingly difficult to ac- 
quire. Through mercy, a little beginning is 
made in the mission; but I am yet left alone. 
I would now implore the Board to send, as 
soon as may be, six or eight missionaries 
certainly, with a printing press, one or more, 
I dare not ask for less than six missionaries 
and a press. I can refer to more than thirty 
places demanding each a missionary, though 
more than half the country is scarcely known 
to me. Yet even one missionary would be 
inexpressibly welcome.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Husen were appointed 
to this ficld in 1839. Arriving in Madras 
in March, 1840, they found that Mr. and Mrs. 
Day had just removed to Nellore, and imme- 
diately followed them. 

Nellore is situated on the Pennar river, fif- 
teen miles from the bay of Bengal, and 110 
miles north of Madras. The surrounding 
country may be traversed on foot or on horse- 
back during almost any part of the year. 
There is a large Teloogoo population; and 
as the people resort to Nellore in thousands, 
from towns and country inland and far dis- 
tant, extensive facilities are furnished for 
preaching and distribution of books. Here 
the missionaries rented desirable ground, and 
built a mission house and zayat. In the lat- 
ter the scriptures were read and expounded 
every Sabbath. There was no hindrance to 
their labor, except from caste; the missiona- 
ries were not received into private houses, 
lest the occupants should lose caste ; but they 
could preach in the streets and at public fes- 
tivals, and could give religious instruction in 
their schools, without offence. 

On the 27th of September, 1840, the first 
Teloogoo connected with the mission was 
baptized, in the presence of several thousand 
spectators. Two persons, one Eurasian and 
one Tamil, had been baptized at Madras in 
1839. At this time, Mr. Day had in his fam- 
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ily a young man named James McCarthy, an 
Eurasian, who was baptized at Maulmain, 
and was one of the first members of the 
church at Madras. He greatly desired to la- 
bor in the cause of Christ, and after studying 
for some time under the missionaries, be- 
came very useful to them. In 1841, Mr. Day 
and James McCarthy made a journey to Ma- 
dras, and found the church in such a state 
that they thought best it should be dissolved, 

About this time, an old man from Ongole 
came to Nellore on business; and, hearing 
that missionaries were there, called to see 
them. He said that almost ten years before, 
he began to examine the Christian religion; 
that he was satisfied of its truth, and believed 
in Jesus Christ for salvation. He admitted 
that all should openly profess Christ before 
men; ‘‘but,” said he, *‘Ongole is a large 
place ; there are no missionaries, no disciples 
of Jesus Christ there. What can Ido?” He 


was supplied with all the printed portions of 
the Scriptures, and some tracts, and went 
back to his family, followed by earnest 


prayer that the Holy Spirit might be with 
him, and his soul be saved. The next year 
Mr. Van Husen visited Ongole, and found 
thisold man. He was in the habit of pray- 
ing, and reading the Scriptures to his family 
and others, His wives at first opposed him; 
but afterward listened quietly. Thus the in- 
fluence of the mission was felt far around. 
The schools made good progress in learning 
the scriptures and catechism; the native as- 
sistants were faithful and earnest; and, 
though embarrassed by sickness, the mission- 
aries felt that their labor was not in vain in 
the Lord. ‘Yet we are grieved and disap- 
pointed,” wrote Mr. Day, ‘‘because the inter- 
est felt by our denomination in the missiona- 
ry cause is not such as to enable the Board to 
send any more missionaries here.” 

In 1844, Mr. Van Husen was compelled, for 
the sake of his health, to reside for some time 
at Madras. Mr. Day and one of his helpers, 
while attending one of the great festivals for 
the purpose of preaching, were violently as- 
saulted by some of the Brahmins, and nar- 
rowly escaped with life. ‘The attack was 
without the least provocation, except such as 
arises from the plain preaching of Christ cru- 
cified among a people ‘mad on their idols ' 
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Mr. Day was scverely beaten, and compelled 
to walk backward through a narrow street for 
ten or twelve rods, to ward off the blows and 
avoid being thrown down and trampled to 
death.” The affair was reported to the mag. 
istrates and some of the leaders in the affray 
were arrested. 

A chureh of eight members, including the 
missionaries, was formed, at Nellore, Oct. 12, 
1844. Mr. Van Husen’s health was then very 
feeble, and recovery in that climate seemed 
hopeless. It was, therefore, decided that he 
and his family should return to America. Mr. 
Day, thus left alone, made touching appeals 
for help. For some time he was so ill that he 
could not preach. The native helpers, how- 
ever, continued the work steadily. Some of 
the schools were broken up on account of 
cholera. Mr. Day’s health still declined, and 
in 1846 the physicians decided that he must 
leave the country for at least two years. He 
said, *‘The thought of visiting our native 
land, and even meeting with friends whom 
we expected to see no more, gives little sat- 
isfaction. Oh! the mission we leave,—the 
little church,--the few inquirers,—the schools, 
—the heathen,—yes, the hundred thousand 
heathen immediately in our vicinity,—the 
million in our district,—the ten millions in 
our mission field,—oh! what will become of 
these? Can any of the dear brethren just en- 
tering the ministry, breathe their inquiry at 
the throne of grace, and, with a good con- 
scienee, utter the answer which it seems to 
me has by common consent (with few excep- 
tions) been sent over from the churches, 
“Leave them to their fate,—no man careth for 
their souls?’ My prayer is, God spare my 
life; God nerve up my spirit for the stern 
hour of strife; pour health into the shattered 
constitutions of thy servants; send us again 
to labor and die among the Telvogoos!” 

Mr. Day was very reluctant ‘‘to spend so 
much of the Board’s money for taking labor- 
ers away from the field, instead of sending 
them inéo tt, or sustaining them while there.” 
But the Lord raised up friends in Madras and 
Nellore, who provided what the whole fami- 
ly needed for the voyage. Surely they will 
not lose their reward. 

The mission was left for three years in the 
charge of James McCarthy and the other na- 
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tive assistants. They could do no more than 
maintain preaching, and teaching in the 
schools, though they longed to carry the good 
news to the regions beyond. 

The Missionary Union, at its annual meeting 
in 1848, discussed the question whether the 
mission should be discontinued, or re-in- 
forced. It was resolved-to continue it. 

Mr. Day’s health having improved, he left 
his wife and children in this country, and 
sailed for India in Oct. 1848. He was accom- 
panied by Rev. Lyman Jewett and Mrs. 
Jewett. During the voyage, the ship’s cap- 
tain was converted, and many of the sailors 
were yreatly impressed by the gospel as spo- 
ken by the missionaries. On their arrival at 
Nellore, they began the work of preaching 
and giving books, and were respectfully 
treated by the people. Inquirers soon gath- 
ered round them. In August, 1849, Mrs. 
Jewett had established a school of ten girls. 
She also accompanied her husband into the 
neighboring cvuntry. When the women 
saw her, and heard her speak to them in their 
own tongue they listened without fear, 

In the three years after the return of the 
missionaries, important work was done. 
Large numbers of people gained a knowledge 
of the leading truths of Christianity: their 
prejudice, and their confidence in idolatry 
gradually yielded to the force of intelligent 
conviction. When the mission was visited in 
Jan. 1853 by Rev. Messrs. Peck and Gran- 
ger, the missionaries were found earnestly 
working, and some of the people attentive to 
their preaching, and inquiring about the 
truth. Yet the umber of conversions had 
been small, and the fact that missionaries 
from England and Scotland were laboring 
among the Teloogoo people, led the Board 
seriously to contemplate giving up the mis- 
sion. It was, however, resolved to continue 
and re-inforce it. 

In 1853, Mr. Day was again compelled, by 
failing health, to return to America. Mr. 
Jewett was not discouraged. He said, ‘I 
would rather labor here alone as long as I 
live, than be torn up by the roots to be trans- 
planted. Faith and my own consciousness 
tell me Lam not laboring in vain in the Lord.” 
In October, 1854, Rev. F. A. Douglass and 
his wife sailed from Boston to join the Teloo- 
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goo mission. In this year, five persons 
were baptized, three of them women. Chris- 
tian women now accompanied Mrs. Jewett 
on missionary tours, and told their country- 
women of Christ. ‘The lower classes of the 
people, especially the women, expressed 
much joy and surprise at the pains which 
had been taken to visit them with the glad 
tidings of the gospel. 
TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 


| MAH BAW. 

Died, near Rangoon, Aug. 71, Mah Baw, 
a noble and devoted Christian Burman wo- 
man, Miss Haswell’s valued assistant in 
her Burmese Girl's School. We give be- 
low, a sketch of her life, prepared by Miss 
Haswell. It shows the power of the Gospel 
to change the character of heathen women, 
arousing the intellect, quickening the sensi- 
bilities, creating affection and giving grace 
for the dying hour. 

MAH BAW. 


Mah Baw was a native of the Pegu prov- 
ince. Her mother died when she was very 
young. Ter father was a trader, and his 
boat was the home of her childhood. 
When she was about sixteen, Mah Baw 
married, and became the mother of two chil- 
dren; but very soon, both husband and chil- 
dren were taken from her by death. After 
she was left 1 widow, she removed to Am- 
herst, and married Moung Shway Gyah. 

About this time my parents came to reside 
in Amherst, and Mah Baw was employed by 
my mother to assist her. It was there that 
she first heard the Gospel. A relative of her 
husband had been converted, and he sought in 
every way to bring these two friends to the 
Saviour. She became interested, and was 
constrained to pray that she might know the 
truth. The first prayer she ever uttered was: 
‘Oh God, if there is a God, make me know 
it.” She said she could not describe the flood 
of light that poured in on her soul almost as 
soon as the words had passed her lips. She 
felt perfectly sure of God’s existence, of the 
truth that salvation was offered to all through 
Christ, and with her whole heart she trusted 
and rejoiced in him. ‘I could not keep quiet,” 
she said to me in relating her experience. 
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“IT wanted to tell everybody that they too 
might believe. I went to my neighbors that 
very night, and told them how I felt. But 
what to her was ‘‘the power of God and the 
wisdom of God,” was to them foolishness, and 
as the Jews of old said to her Lord, so they 
said to her ‘Thou hast a devil.” She profess- 
ed her faith in Christ at once by baptism. 

Before her conversion she was an unusual- 
ly dull and heedless character. In speaking 
of that time, she has often said to me, ‘‘I can 
not see how the Mama ever bore with me 
then, I was so stupid and careless. But she 
was as patient in teaching me, as though I 
had been a little child.” But as soon as her 
mind came under the power of the Gospel, 
she learned readily, and was a most faithful, 
tender nurse to the children entrusted to her 
care. 

When two little ones came to cheer her 
own home, her love for them was almost idol- 
atry. For her first children, she seemed to 
have had only the instinctive affection that 
even a dumb brute will show its offspring; 
when they were taken from her, she soon 
forgot them; but her love for the children 
she bore after her own soul was quickened, 
was a part of her very life. When her young- 
est child was still a babe in her arms, her 
husband deserted her and them. The blow 
was so sudden and overwhelming, that fora 
time she sank under it; but then, her heart 
clung more closely than ever to the children 
God had given her, and she devoted herself 
to them, working night and day that she 
might provide for their wants, and seeking 
to bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. 

Much as I had always loved Mah Baw, 
from the time she cared for me in my help- 
less infancy, it was not till four years ago, 
that I learned to know her full worth. Fa- 
ther and mother were then in this country, 
and I was alone in Maulmain. It was then I 
opened my school for Burmese girls, and 
Mah Baw and her daughter came to live with 
me, the fogmer offering her services as ma- 
tron. Inevery perplexity that arose, I found 
her a wise and judicious adviser. The chil- 
dren became very much attached to her, and 
‘“‘Grandma” as they called her, was their ref- 

uge in trouble, and their companion in their 
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sports. Her course with them was such as to 
strengthen and sustain my authority over 
them. 

Whenever I had occasion to apprehend dif- 
ficulty with the parents of the children, or 
with others, she would spend hours in prayer 
forme, that 1 might have wisdom, strength 
and grace given me, that I might make no 
mistake, and that the work of the Lord might 
be prospered. Her prayers were wonderful 
for their beauty and fitness of language, and 
their fervency. No one could listen to them 
and doubt that she was taught of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Often when cast down and discouraged, have 
her prayers cheered and helped me, and her 
gentle voice brought comfort saying, ‘*Don’t 
be troubled, daughter, God és, God will help.” 

“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” and 
Mah Baw was called to pass thro’ deep wa- 
ters of affliction. Her only daughter, after 
nearly three years of patient suffering, fell 
asleep in Jesus. She had had a great dread 
of death, but when it came, she testified that 


* Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft, as downy pillows are.” 


She lost her sight for several hours before 
she died; and as one and another asked, ‘‘Do 
you know me,” the invariable reply was, 
“No, I cannot see you; I do not know you ;” 
till Mah Baw, herself, leaned over her, and 
said, **Can you see me?” ‘*Mother’s face is 
on my heart; I see it always,” she answered ; 
and almost immediately her gentle spirit 
took its fli_ht. For atime the poor mother 
strove to bear up under her dreadful loss, 
going «bout with the Bible women, and try- 
ing to do the work of the Lord; but the long 
watching, anxiety and sorrow were too much 
for her feeble frame, and for a while, reason 
tottered on her throne. 

Just at this time, my parents returned to 
Burmah, bringir g with them Bickersteth’s 
“Yesterday, To-day and Forever.” Sitting 
down by her, I read and translated, as well 
as I could, such parts of the book as I thought 
would comfort her. It seemed to fer like a 
message from Heaven. From that time, she 
was able to think of her daughter as in that 
blessed home; her mind dwelt much on the 
joys of Heaven, and she never wearied of 
conversing on the subject. She returned res- 
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olutely to her duties in the school with re- 
newed zeal, often remarking, ‘‘God has ta- 
ken my child away that I may give myself 
wholly to caring for these children.” 

God, however, had chosen her in the fur- 
nace of affliction, and soon she was called 
to endure a heavier trial than she had yet 
borne. Her son, who was ‘‘bitterness to her 
that bare him,” committed a crime, and fled 
from the province, to avoid the penalty of the 
law. With a love that nothing could quench, 
his heart-broken mother followed him; but 
sickness and sorrow had done their work, 
and in a few months, she passed from this 
world of sin and suffering, to her God and 
Saviour, in whose presence is fullness of joy 
forever more. 

It is sad to think that her last days were 
spent among strangers, that none but strange 
hands ministered to her, that of her dying 
hours we know nothing. But we do know 
how she lived, and we have abundant rea- 
son to know that with her, all is well. Long 
will the memory of her strong faith in Christ, 
her earnest efforts to lead others to Him, her 
gentle, loving words and deeds remain with 
us. 

“Blessed are the dead that die inthe Lord. . . . 


that they may rest from their labors; and their works do 
follow them.” 


PROME. 
Mission TO THE BurRMANS. 


Letter from Mrs. E. O. Stevens. 

At this station are Mr. and Mrs. Simons, and Mr. and 
Mrs. E. O. Stevens. 

Prome, Nov. 27, 1871. 
To the Secretary of the Woman’s Bapt. Miss. Society. 

* * My husband has three churches under his 
care, one in town, and two in the district; total 
membership, 189; of these, 99 are females, and 
90 males. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

We have four schools, one Anglo-vernacular 
for boys of intermediate grade, and three primary, 
for both sexes. Number of pupils 79. Boys 61: 
girls, 18. 

These schools are all taught by native Chris- 
tians, one of whom has a superior education for 
a Burman, having had the advantage of several 
years study in Calcutta, through the kindness of 
Sir Arthur Phayre, formerly chief Commissioner 
of British Burmah. The other three teachers 


(one a woman) have but little education. 
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Besides these schools, there is a private pri- 
mary school, taught by a female member of our 
church, the children of which attend Sunday 
School, and occasionally come to Mrs. Simons, 
for instruction, through the week. Her school 
must number twenty-five at least, the sexes being 
about equally represented. 

CONDITION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 

Women ¢onstitute about one-half of our Sab- 
bath congregations. There is no difficulty in 
reaching Burmese women; but as a_ general 
thing, they are very indifferent to the advantages 
of education; and but few are willing to persevere 
to the end of the spelling-book. 

Their position, in both the family and commu- 
nity, is but little inferior to that of the men. 
Married women hold property in their own 
name, and can separate at pleasure from their 
husbands, by calling together a few prominent 
men and stating their complaints. This manner 
of divorce, though common, is not strictly legal, 
in British Burmah. 

EXAMPLE FOR CHRISTIANS, IN AMERICA. 

Many of the Christian women attend Mr. Ste- 
vens’ adult Bible class on Sundays; and the 
Wednesday female prayer meetings are seasons 
of great encouragement to us. Out of the siz- 
teen Christian women who live in the town limits, 
we have a frequent attendance of ten and twelve, 
all of whom take part in the exercises. 

BIBLE WOMAN. 

For the past three or four yeats, we have had 
a Bible woman laboring here, who was formerly 
with Mrs. Bennett in Rangoon. She does a very 
acceptable work, in visiting the sick, and inquir- 
ers, besides reading and conversing from house 
to house, as she has opportunity. She has had, 
hitherto, 10 rupees a month (five dollars); but I 
have now nothing for her after March. I men- 
tion this, thinking perhaps your Society would 
like to take her under its care; in which case, 
we would be greatly aided, and the ladies be car- 
rying out their desire to do good to the women 
and children of this land. 

With earnest prayers for the prosperity of 
your society, believe me yours very sincerely, 

Harriet C. STEVENS. 


WORK AT HOME. 


MORE LABORERS. 

At the last meeting of the Board of the Socie- 
ty in Boston, money was appropriated for the 
support of two Bible women in Rangoon, under 
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the care of Miss Gage, and for one in Prome, un- 
der the care of Mrs. E. O. Stevens. 

At our request, two more missionaries, now on 
the field, have been assigned to us, for support, 
by the Executive Committee,—Miss A. R. Gage, 
of Rangoon, and Miss I. Watson, of Bassein, 
Siz missionaries now are supported by us; be- 
sides those supported by the ‘Society for the 
West.” 

THANKS FOR HELP. 

We wish to express our thanks, and particular- 
ly the thanks of the missionaries, for the as- 
sistance so kindly rendered by the churches in 
their outfits.. Special mention should be made 
of the circles at Jamaica Plain, Cambridgeport, 
Old Cambridge, Arlington, Dearborn St., Bos- 
ton, First Haverhill, First Springfield, and Hol- 
yoke. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It has been suggested that photographs of our 
missionaries in ee.ch circle, might give addition- 
al interest to the work done, and the intelligence 
obtained. Photographs of the four recently sent 
out by the women of our churches, and also of 
Miss Haswell, may be obtained upon application 
to Mrs. G. W. Chipman, Boston, Mass. Price 
25 cents each. 

NEW AUXILIARIES. 

The following additional names have been re- 
ported during the last month. We hope the 
church circles will not delay to send to the State 
or Cor. Secretary, their name, number of mem- 
bers, names of officers, amount contributed, and 
any other items of interest. Such names, if 
received by the first of the month, will appear 
in the next month’s ‘‘Helping Hand.” Before 
the first of May, we hope to hear from all who 
have not yet sent their names, in order that our 
Annual Report may be accurately made up. 


A.M. 
Kingston 
South Abington........100 W. Bridgewater......+- 
Haverhill Hanover 
Cambridgeport .......... 73 Woburn 
Whole number of Auxiliaries..... peeved 110. 


SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 

Sailed from New York, March 2d, in the 
Steamer “Queen,” Miss Susie E. Haswell, and 
Miss Cornelia H. Rand, on their way to Bur- 
mah. Miss Haswell is returning to the land of 
her birth, the home of her childhood, and the 
work in which for the last seven years she has 
been engaged for Christ and the heathen. She | 
has become well known to many of the church- 
es, in her earnest efforts to secure aid in her 
work for the women of Burmah. The sympa- 
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thies and prayers of many hearts will go with 
her. 

Miss Rand is appointed to the Karen Mission, 
and will join her brother in Maulmain. She is 
entering upon scenes altogether new. Her life 
work is before her. She takes it up trustfully, 
gladly. Her earliest religious impressions were 
blended with pity for the heathen, and a sense of 
personal obligation to them. Her later experi- 
ence has been marked by an earnest desire for 
the work. She leaves behind her a most ten- 
derly beloved and loving home cirele. God 
bless her in her efforts to make known in heath- 
en homes that which has made her own so bright, 
—the love of Jesus. 

Meetings were held, previous to their de- 
parture, in Boston, Meriden, Ct., and New 
York, in which, in earnest, hopeful, affectionate 
words they gave their testimony for Jesus and 
the heathen; and received assurances that they 
should not be forgotten in their work. The last 
meeting was in the Madison Ave. Bapt. church, 
N.Y. A collection of $39.41 was made by the 
ladies there, and placed in their hands to be used 
inthe first missionary work presented to them. 

The morning on which they sailed was stormy, 
but He who holds the winds and the waves will 
keep them. Let every sister at home remem- 
ber them daily in her ‘‘quiet hour.” 


Receipts of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society for the Month of February, 1872. 


MAINE, $2.09. 
A Bap. Minister’s widow 200 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $117.00 
Nashua. Woman’s Miss. Soc., of First Bap. 
ch. 115 00 
Mrs. Doty, by Mrs. Bixby 100 
A friend 100 
VERMONT, $13.25. 
Jericho, Ladies Miss. Soc. 13 25 
MASSACHUSETTS. $409.47. 

Brookline, Woman’s Miss. Soc. of Bap. ch. 5 00 

Springtield, Mrs. Mary C. Whiting & Mrs. 

Samuel Harris of First Bap. ch. for L. M. 50 00 

Clinton, Woman’s v3 Miss. Soc. 

Cambridge, Ladies of First Bap. ch. Cam- 
bridgeport 

Winchester. Mrs. Nettie Barrett 

Springfield, Mrs. G. W. Powers First Bap. ch. 
for L. M. 

Worcester, Woman’s Miss. Circ. of Main St. 
Bap. ch. 25 00 of this sum from Mrs. H. M. 
Walker for L. M. 

Arlington, Ladies of Bap. ch. of wh. 25; is to 
cons. Mxs. Amos Harris L. M. 

Wakefield, Ladies of Bap. ch. 

Boston, Ladies of Shawmut Av. Bap. ch. 

Mrs. H. W. Howe, Tremont Temple 
ch. for L. M. 

Coll. at meeting of Woman’s Bap. 
Miss. Soc. held at Warren Ave. Bap. 
ch. for support of two girls in Miss Su- 
sie Haswell’s sch., Maulmain, Burmah 

Neponset, Ladies of Bap. ch. to cons. Mrs. B. 
W. Barrows, L. M. 

Holyoke, Ladies of First Bap. ch. by Miss Cor- 
nelia H. Rand 


Beverly, Mrs. Mary L. O’Brien for L. M. 
RHODE ISLAND, $265.25. 

Providence, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. of First 
ch. including 25 ea. from Mrs. Par- 
don Miller, Mrs. 8.8. Bradford & 
Mrs. James Humphreys for L. M. 
& 75 from Mrs. Arnold Whipple to 
cons. herself, Mrs. James H. Read 
& Mrs. William A. Griswold, L. M. 
Woman’s Miss. Soc. of Brown St. 
Bap. ch. 
Dayid Carter aged 5 years 
A friend tow, sup. of scholars in 
care of Miss A. R. Gage, Rangoon, 


urmah, 

East Providence. Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. 
First ch. 

Warwick, Mrs. Tabitha G. Spencer to cons. 
herself & Mrs. Myra G. Fuller both of Cen- 
treville & Crompton Bap. ch. L. M. 

CONNECTICUT, $49.40. 


West Meriden, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. 


Stratfield Parish, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. by 

Miss Ella Benedict 
NEW York, $27.00 

Greece, Woman’s Miss. Soc. of Bap. ch. 

Chatham, E. Thomas. To be appropriated to 
the Karen Mission 

Brooklyn, Mrs. Wm. Anable for Miss Susie 

Haswell’s school building 
A Thank Offering. do., 
NEW JERSEY, $20.00. 

Newark, A. W. Rand. for Miss Susie Haswell’s 

school building 

Ladies of do., 
PENNSYLVANIA. $193.50. 

Philadelphia, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Figs, one- 

half for general purposes of the 
Soc. & one-half for Miss Susie 
Haswell’s sch., building 
Miss C. Sheldon & Miss A. M. 
Anable of Beth Eden Bap. ch. 
for L. M. to be appropriated to 
Miss Susie Haswell’s building for 
Girl’s sch. Maulmain, Burmah, 
Young Ladies of Miss Bonney’s 
sch., 30; Mrs. G. D. Boardman 3 
for same purpose as above 

Germantown, Mrs. Lennard, 10, do., 

Upland, Mrs. Osgood, 10, 

Clarks Green, Coll. by Mrs. Mary L. Beran, 25 
of wh. is fr. herself for L. M. 

OHIO, $25.25. 

Mt. Vernon, Woman’s Asso., of Bap. ch. Mrs. 
M. E. F. Wiant L. M. 

Coll. by Miss Susie E. Haswell tow.the erection 
of her building for Girl’s sch., Maulmain, 
Burmah. 

200 ea. from Mr. Jacob Hayes & Miss Kath- 
leen Kelley; 100 ea from Mrs. Nathan Bish- 
op & Mrs. J. S. Pettus; 90 59 Coll. at Madi- 
son Ave., Bap. ch. N. Y. City; 80, First ch. 
Troy. N. Y.; 50 fr. Mrs. Hartshorn; 34 dona. 
by Miss Newton; 25 ea. fr. Mrs. Odele, Mrs. 
Jackson & Mrs. Hiram Miller; 20 fr. Miss 
Mary L. Bonney; 16fr. coll. at Mrs. Lees; 
15 fr. Mrs. Coar; 10 ea. fr. Mrs. McGee, Mrs. 
Hayes, Mrs. J. P. Townsend, Mrs. B. F. Ba- 
ker. Miss Sarah Haven, Miss Martha Weth- 
erell, Miss Clements & Miss Osgood; 6 fr. 
Mrs. Hatfield; 5 ea. fr. Mrs. Robert Ander- 
son, Mrs. Willet, Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. M. lL. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Young. Mrs. Drake, Mrs. Sta- 
cy, Mrs. Loud. Mrs. Miller. Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 

an Henson. Mrs. White. Mrs.G. D. B. Pep- 

r, Mrs. Albert Mason & Mrs. Hedges; 4.80 

. Mrs. Gunneston; 4fr. Mrs. Ford; 3 ea. 
fr. Mr. Robinson, Mrs. J.C. Root, Mrs. M. 
A. Miles & Miss Huling; 2ea.fr. Miss An- 
nie Train, Miss Mary Bean. Mrs. Sam’l 
Shepard, Mrs. Gunneston.Mrs. Billings, Mrs. 
Eli Perry, Mrs. Covert, Mrs. Bruce, Mrs. 
Bidwell, Mrs. Armstrong & Miss H.C. L. 
Hopkins; 1 ea. fr. Mrs. Williams, Mrs. 
James, Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. J. 
D. Wasson, Mrs. James D. Wasson, Mrs. 
Adams, Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Garrett, Mrs. Day- 
ton, Mrs. A. C. Lyons, Mrs. Dowling, Mrs. 
J. O. Nichols, Mrs. Littell, Mrs. J. 8. 
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Wright, Mrs. A. M. Wright, Mrs. Johnson, 
Miss Young & Charlie Pepper. 

Other friends 

Int. on money deposited by Miss Haswell and 
paid over to W. B. M.S. 


1203 39 
1983 


‘$1278 53 
$2400 65 


$7736 61 
HANNAH B. MERRILL, Treasurer. 


Total, 
a receipts from April 10, 1871 to Feb. 29. 


WOMAN’S BAPTIST MISSIONARY S0- 
OIETY FOR THE WEST. 
WORDS FROM WESTERN SIDE. 

There has been reported to the Board, the organiza- 
tion of twenty-eight new circles; thirteen in Illinois, 
five in Ohio, four in Iowa, two in Michigan, and one in 
Minnesota. Eight others have been heard from, mak- 
ing our number of auxiliary circles 86. 

In planning the work before us in the next quarter, 
your Board would urge personal and individual effort, 
on the part of every member of the society. They 
would alsourge upon the Vice Presidents in the several 
States, to confer with each other, and by a systematic 
plan and division of the work by Associations, to se- 
cure a thorough and efficient working of cach State. 

Mrs. Mary P. Bailey, writing from Lafayette, Ind., 
says: “Miss Adams, who went out as a companion of 
Mrs. Ingalls, was formerly a member of our family. I 
receiveda letter from her last week, in which she speaks 
of the encouragement it has given her to think that the 
women at home are awukening to asense of their re- 
sponsibility to the heathen, and especially to the heath- 

“enwomen. She says that when it seems dark in regard 
to her school for girls at Henthada and her work general- 
ly, “I think of the praying ones at home, and something 
tells me there is a bright day for Burmah.” And doves 


not something tell us that a brighter day is dawning for, 


our own souls, if our American women will arise from 
their long sleep of apathy and inaction, and live for 
higher aud nobler aims, live to help redeem a fallen 
world ?” 

We rejoice to welcome our sisters in St. Louis, to this 
great work. May they be blessed in their labors, till 
their city, State, and the South West are aroused to ac- 
tive effort in this direction. 

Dear sisters in Christ, while we thank God for what 
He has permitted us to accomplish, let us- remember 
that our work is only justbegun. Calls for help reach 
us from every side. At the last quarterly meeting, the 
Society for the West voted $100 to aid a Girl’s school in 
Nowgong, Assam. At the same meeting, a good sister, 
believing that prayers and alms must go together, 
pledged to support a Bible Woman yearly. Since that 
time we have received an appeal for two such women to 
be sent into the zenanas in Gowhattie, Assam. 

Mrs. A. K. Scott, seeing the need of work in that 
thickly populated region, has removed there; and ap- 
peals to us for the support of these two women, whom 
she could keep constantly employed in the homes of the 
high caste heathen women. She will also, open a girls 
school, trusting to her sisters in America to provide 
the means. Being a western woman, she looks to us 
for aid in these two departments. 

Shall we enter this open door, and meet the necessi- 
ties of those degraded women, now longing for a clear- 
er knowledge of the way of life? Let us, indeed, ex- 
tend to them “the helping hand,” and make ourselves 
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felt as a power for great good, in our missions abroad, 

and our churches at Home. 

Mrs. C. F. TOLMAN, Cor. Sec. W. B. M. of the West, 
Chicago, Feb. 29, 1872, 


Receipts of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society of the West for the quarter, ending 
Feb. 7, 1872. 


ILLINOIS. 

Alton, Ist ch. cr. of 
wh. 25 is to cons. 
Mrs. J. E. Butler 


Ulster, Mrs. M. F, 
Brown 


KANSAS. 
Lawrence cr. 
KENTUCKY. 
Lucretia aud Zore 


Sinith 
MICHIGAN. 

Armada cr. 
Clinton cr. 
Grand Rapids cr. 
Grass Lake cr. 
Jackson cr. 
Kalamazoo list ch. 


L. M. 
Atlanta cr. 
Belvidere,So. ch.cr. 
Benton of wh. 3 
is fr. Mrs. RK. G. 
Hall 
Berwick cr. 
Bloomingdale cr. 
Brimtield cr, 
Canton cr. 
Chicago, Mrs. E. A. 
Colburn 
Chicago, 2d ch. er. 
Chicago Uni. Place 
ch.cr.ot wh. 25 fr. 
Mrs. 8S. A. St.l- 
well L. M. 
Chicago, Mich. Av. 
ch. cr. 
Chicago, Western 
Ave. ch. Mrs. A. 
Brown 
Champaign cr. 
Delavan cr. 
Galesburg cr.of wh. 
25 is tocons. Mrs. 
H. Gritfeth L. 


Joliet cr. of wh. 25 
is tocons. Mrs. 38. 
F. Savage L. M. 

Kaukakee cr. 

Litchfield, a friend 

Lincoln cr. 

Marengo cr. 

Mendota cr. 

Moline sewing soc. 

Plaintield, Mrs. M. 
C. Young 

Prophetstown,Mrs. 
M. Kella 

Sterling, Mrs. J. T. 
Mason 

Sublette cr. 

Washburn cr. 


es sesss 


cr. 

E. 
M. McLeod’s8.5. 
class tocons.Mrs. 
Tucker M. 

Litchtield cr. 

Macomb cr. 

Manchester cr. 

Napoleon cr. 

Niles er. 

Owasso cr. 

Saranac cr. 


& 


one 
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MINNESOTA. 
Judson cr. 1500 
Mankato cr. 

St. Anthony cr. 


OHIO. 
Ashtabula, Mrs. E. 
Godwin 
Dayton, Ist ch. cr. 
including 25 ea. 
fr.Mrs. kK. E. Bar- 
ney, Mrs. Geo. 
Knisely, Mrs. W. 
P. Hufiman, Miss 
Lizzie Huffman, 
Mrs. E.J. Barney 
& Mrs. Henry F. 
Colby, for L. M. 
Marietta cr. to 
cons. Mrs. Mar- 
cena Stone L. M. 
Toledo cr. 
Twinsburg cr. 
Wooster cr. 
Wooster, Miss Em. 
ma Larwill L. M. 
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INDIANA. 
Crown Point, No. 
st.ch. cr. 
Evansville cr. 


S$ sses 


| 


& 


G inneill cr. 

Holland, Mrs. Re- 
becca Grant tow. 
sup. of Miss L. 
Peabody 

Marshalltown,Mrs. 
P. A, Smith 

Monticello, Miss H. 
Bliss 


WISCONSIN. 
Beaver Dam cr. 
Clinton cr. 

Spring Prairie cr. 
Stoughton cr. 
Trempealean cr. 
Wankon cr. 


| 


Total, 
Mrs. S8.M. OsGoop, Treas. 
N. B. Of the $41.94 reported Nov. 9, particulars of 
which were destroyed by tire, we now credit 
Geneva circle Wisconsin 8 00 
Lamartine circle +“ 10 00 
‘ota m . 7th, 
2,723 9F 


55 31 
187 
65 0 
10 13 10 
15 
20 
5 
19 10 00 
15 8 00 
6 10 00 
35 13. 
2800 
1 
33 00 
100 
93 
65 
25 
25 
6 00 8 
5 00 6 
1100 25 
IOWA. — 
Cascade cr. 3 00 
10 00 
100 
120 
100 44 28 


